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THE JANEY JOYCE STORIES 


- 2 4 50 Fan) 
RS. JOYCE sighed and put WZ 0) Cry A lice F. Daly XO)) 
M down the letter. ‘‘ It is an > . é 
expensive trip. But LER ») CaS 
I suppose — somehow —I’ll : (cEy 
have to go. Elvira says she 
wants me especially, as they 
are giving up the old house 
and are going to dispose of 
grandmother’s things. ’’ 
‘*By all means you must 
go,’’ spoke up Mr. Joyce 
eagerly. ‘‘It’s years since 
you were there, and it will 
do you good to see some of the 
old faces. ’’ 
“Oh, I don’t doubt that!’’ she 
replied. ‘‘But it’s the expense— 
and with all those back taxes!’’ 
Smilingly she added, ‘‘ If there 
were anything I could fall heir to 
in the old house that might magi- 
cally be turned into back taxes, I 
should depart with a heart as light 
as my thumb purse. But —’’ 
She paused eloquently, and 
everyone laughed. 
‘*Well,’’ ventured Bob, ‘‘there’s 
that priceless old whatnot — and 
the stuffed ducks that Uncle Wil- 
bur shot —’’ 
** And the Rock of Ages in shell- 
work,’’ said Elizabeth in a mirth- 
ful outburst. ‘‘Well, as you can’t 
get anything valuable that we can 
lose, then get something pretty 
that we can keep. There are those 
candlesticks—and the old pewter 
teapot. ’’ 
‘* That round bird cage they 
have is nice,’’ suggested Janey 
from her father’s knee, ‘‘and one ° 
of our seed cups is broken.’’ 
‘*Shun, however, the whatnot 
and the. silver-plated casters,’’ 
urged Bob, ‘‘and flee, mother, flee 
as from a plague, from the old 
family group !’’ 
This was a happy little circle to 
leave, thought the mother, as she 
looked about her contentedly ; but 

















































a worse-looking thing? What in the 
world possessed mother ?’’ 






IV. THE HEIRLOOM 





Elizabeth seized a chair and 
sat before it. She pulled out 
a series of squeaking yellow 
stops; her fingers found the 
rattling keys and her feet 
the ragged pedals. But not 
a sound came forth. It was 
dumb. 

‘*Why, it won’t even play !’’ 
said she, in increased disgust. 

‘* After all,’’ suggested Bob in 
a stifled voice, ‘‘ even a whatnot 
beats this. ’’ 

Elizabeth did not reply. She sat 
before the organ with the face of 
a thundercloud. 

**Well, it is old,’’ she said at 
last, as if glad to speak for once 
in its favor. ‘‘Aunt Elvie used to 
say it was the first musical instru- 
ment that ever crossed the Missis- 
sippi.’’ 

‘* Nobody will doubt it,’’. her 
brother replied. ‘‘It looks it. Too 
bad it isn’t doing it now — not 
meaning to be hard on the Missis- 
sippi; but I do think there ought 
to be a home for aged and infirm 
organs. ’’ 

‘*And now where are we going 
to put it—that’s the next thing! 
The sitting room is simply packed 
as it is.’’ 

‘“*T know where it won’t be 
put, ’’ said Bob. ‘‘I warn you! The 
sewing machine in my room is 
enough. ’’ 

Through all this conversation 
Janey had stood by in an attitude 
of silent listening. Long after both 
had left the room she stayed on 
alone, devouring the organ with 
her eyes and vainly trying to stem 
the tide of respect and approval 
for it that was surging up within 
her. What was there about this 
little organ that bore out such 
their entreaties prevailed at last, ridicule? With a fascinated eye 
and reluctantly she arranged to go. she looked at the endless little 


The following week a rather se ; e knobs, at the mysterious wooden 
clinging little company of four Set, se eS See eee ee ee re ee lattices behind which lurked the 


accompanied a much admonished faded gleam of tapestry, at the 
and secretly amused traveler to the|‘‘She is hiding. Everything points unmis-| woman, Lib, and face it. Summon all your for- | logely pictorial panel below the music 
station. “| takably and mercilessly to the whatnot. ’’ titude! There can be no doubt now what it is.’”? | rack—a panel replete with color and 

‘*Don’t come back the minute the} ‘‘It couldn’t be the candlesticks, could it?’’| ‘‘Just so,’’ said his father, hugely enjoying | drama on which a scroll bearing the 
dismantling is over with,’’ urged Mr. | asked Janey, timidly hopeful. the situation. ‘‘I think we had better bury the | maker’s name was held chubbily by fly- 


Joyce. ‘Stay and visit the Blodgetts,| ‘‘Notachance in the world,’’ said Bob. ‘‘She | hatchet—since we can’t the whatnot—and gen- | ing Cupids and surrounded by colored 
and do go out and see old Sallie For-| didn’t say ‘things,’ she said ‘ something.’ | erously invite your poor mother to come back. | garlands. 
tune. ’’ There was positively no plural. A plural would | ‘Come back,’ we might say; ‘all will be for-| The conviction was slowly gathering 
‘* But she won’t,’’ said Elizabeth, | save us.’’ : given.’ ’’ force in Janey’s soul that, whatever the 
as they walked home together. ‘‘She| ‘‘Crate!’’ speculated Elizabeth gloomily for} For the next two or three days Elizabeth and | others might think, here was a wonder- 
will come flying back the second the| the twentieth time. ‘‘ Crate! And ‘ contents | Janey watched the front door like two highly | fully beautiful piece of furniture. What 
house is cleared ; see if she doesn’t.’’ | installed’! What could you say the word ‘in-| nervous cats at a rat hole. Every ring of the| were the monotonous outlines of the 
But to everyone’s astonishment Mrs. | stalled’ about?’’ doorbell precipitated a riot, and one day, when | parlor piano to this bewildering thing 
Joyce did not come flying back. Ina} ‘‘Whatnots, sister mine. How often do I have | a repair wagon carried a strange bureau to their | of knobs and quirks and pictures and 
letter, hastily written as the last van | to tell you —’’ gate by mistake, Janey screamed and clung| glory? That was uninteresting and 
was moving away from the now empty| ‘‘Pshaw! You don’t install whatnots—you | frantically to the newel post in the hallway. | ugly; this was elaborate and beautiful. 
house, she announced that after all she | just stand them up.’’ Somehow, although she hardly knew what a| Besides, there was something to it, she 
would stay a week at the Blodgetts’—| ‘‘Stand them up! How disrespectfully you| whatnot was, Bob’s sinister comments had | thought, and approvingly ran her finger 
had they heard that Grandfather Blod- | speak! Of course you install whatnots. I leave | filled her with a vague kind of dread. round its largest knob and peered fear- 
gett had had a stroke?—and a couple | it to father.’’ But at last the fateful wagon actually did | fully through the wooden network that 
of days on the farm with Sallie. Mean-| ‘‘Certainly,’’ agreed his father soberly. ‘‘In| stand at the door. Their hour was struck. | hid the dimmed tapestry. Somehow it 
while she was shipping something back | fact, I seem to have read that there is a regu-| Janey bolstered up her own fast-failing cour-| reminded her of a barrel organ, and 
home, and would they please see that | lar ritual—chanting, singing and so on—that | age by running breathlessly out into the yard | she had never thought that they would 
the crate was removed and the contents | goes with it.’’ to summon Bob; Elizabeth stood in the door-| live to own anything even remotely 





installed ? The unfrivolous Janey was perplexed. ‘‘I | way awaiting the worst. | resembling a barrel organ. 

Elizabeth dropped her knife and fork. | never heard of people singing who had a what-| As the door slammed on the retreating back| In this attitude Elizabeth, returning, 
‘‘Shipping!’’ she exclaimed in alarm. | not,’’ she said doubtfully. of the expressman the three reéntered the hall, | found her young sister a moment later. 
“Shipping! And a crate! What can| ‘‘I should think not,’’ agreed Elizabeth, | upon the floor of which now stood a strange | In vain Elizabeth tried to control her 
she mean? This is no teapat!’’ emphatically. boarded and nailed thing shaped, Bob said, like | countenance, and she burst out laugh- 


‘‘No,’’ said Bob dryly, ‘‘and for the} Mrs. Joyce’s letter the next day shed no new | a coal bin. Bob went to the basement for the | ing. 
excellent reason, probably, that it is a | light on the situation. Indeed, it only confirmed | hatehet, and came back swinging it like a St. Janey was aggrieved to find her emo- 
whatnot. ’’ their fears. The net, Bob said, was gradually | George attacking the dragon. It was half an | tions discovered, but she stood bravely 
‘*Whatnot!’’ cried Elizabeth. ‘‘Sure- | closing in about them. Of the mysterious and | hour’s work to remove the crate, but from it | to her guns. 
ly, Bob, surely mother would never — | fearsome object even then winging its relent- | finally there emerged a little, low, dingy oblong| ‘‘I don’t care,’’ she said, on the verge 
Father, you don’t think it could really | less way toward them in a crate she said only | object of brown wood, chipped with age, | of tears. ‘‘I think it’s lovely. I like it 


be the whatnot ?’’ that ‘‘she simply could not bear to see it split | ‘‘fussy’’ with knobs and dented with colored | better than the piano.’’ 

Mr. Joyce put down his cup. ‘‘Well,’’ | into kindling wood.’’? It was without value | insets. It was—a parlor organ. ‘**But it doesn’t play, ’’ said her sister, 
said he judicially, ‘‘I can only say | or beauty or use, she said, but for once she} ‘‘AsI live—the melodeon!’’ cried Elizabeth. | trying not to smile. 
that your mother’s conduct incrimi- | had allowed herself the luxury of being senti- | ‘‘Grandmother’s melodeon !’’ ‘*T know. I like just the way it 
nates her. For some reason she hesi- | mental. They stood staring at it in amazement. looks. ’’ 
tates to come back and face us.’’ ‘*Without value or beauty or use,’’ repeated| ‘‘ Well, of all things!’ exclaimed Eliza-| ‘‘Janey says she thinks that the melo- 











“Exactly,” agreed Bob triumphantly. | Bob, with eyes dancing. ‘‘You may as well bea | beth, turning up her nose. ‘‘Did you ever see | deon is beautiful,’’ said Elizabeth that 
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night, when her sister had gone to bed. ‘‘She they had found and a brief history of the first 


says she likes ‘just the way it looks.’ ’’ 

Her father smiled. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘I dare 
say she isn’t alone in her approval. Evidently | 
your mother, too, ‘likes the way it looks.’ ’’ 

‘*Likes it?’’ exclaimed Elizabeth. ‘‘Do you | 


think mother likes it? How in the world can | 
she like it? In the first place it’s hideous, and | 


in the second place it doesn’t play! 

‘‘Well,’’ said her father, ‘‘it isn’t like your 
mother to be foolish. When she boxed and 
shipped home @ hideous organ that doesn’t 
play, her lips may have been smiling, but I 
dare say her heart was not. The musicless 
organ must hold at least one deep, moving 
chord for her.’’ 

Elizabeth had become thoughtful. .*‘ Did 
grandmother play it?’’ she asked, after a 
pause. 

‘*Yes—and very tenderly and sympatheti- 
cally. She had, I think, a unique musical 
gift. In her young days, and indeed long 
after, when your mother was a child and a 
girl, she was the church organist. I am sure 
it is from her that you inherit your own 
musical talents. ’’ 

Try as she would, Elizabeth, when she 
went to bed, could not banish the thought 
of the little organ or the picture of her 
grandmother seated before it, and her own 
mother, a little girl, standing by and listen- 
ing. Elizabeth began to see and appreciate 
the emotions that had led her mother to 
send home the organ. What, thought Eliza- 
beth, if- this were her mother’s keyboard 
and she herself the woman to whom a 
silent, long-lost mother voice suddenly quiv- 
ered in an old house smitten through with 
dear memories? ‘‘I could not bear to see 
it split into kindling wood,’’ she had writ- 
ten. Elizabeth’s eyes suddenly filled with 
tears. 

‘*Kindling wood !’’ she repeated under her 
breath with swift, indignant sympathy. 
‘*Kindling wood, indeed !’? 

‘* After all,’’ said Elizabeth the next 
morning, ‘‘suppose we put the organ in the 
corner under grandmother’s portrait? Mother 
will like it.’’ 

Mr. Joyce heard with rising satisfaction, 
but he said nothing. Janey alone was open- 
mouthed. Good taste, she felt, had somehow 
triumphed overnight. Her face beamed. The 
Joyce family might once more hold up its 
head and be elegant. 

‘¢*And when mother comes,’’ said Eliza- 
beth, ‘‘you can pick all the nasturtiums that 
are left and all the mint and put them in 
the yellow bowl on top.’’ 

One evening the following week an eager 
Joyce family went to the station to welcome 
home its prodigal mother. Nothing was 
said about the melodeon, but at the foot of 
the front stairs, as they arrived, Mrs. Joyce 
halted and declared dryly that she was going 
up to the attic first to have a look at the 
melodeon. 

‘* Have a cup of tea first,’’ urged Bob. 
‘*You’ll need it to withstand the shock. ’’ 

**Shock ?’? Mrs. Joyce paused, half smiling, 
half credulous. ‘‘Well, it’s such a useless, 
ridiculous old thing I could forgive you any- 
thing,’’ she began apologetically as Janey 
pulled her firmly toward the sitting room. 

At that moment Mrs. Joyce caught sight of 
the heirloom sitting in ancient state beneath the 
old picture in an atmosphere that breathed 
the triple aroma of nasturtiums, mint and fur- 
niture polish. 

She paused, looking from one to the other 
and then back again at the organ. 

‘*Well, well,’’ she said, with a suddenly 
kindling smile beneath which Elizabeth caught 
a little quivering of her lips. Mrs. Joyce caught 
her daughter’s hand and held it tight. 

‘*It was mother’s,’’ she explained simply. 
‘*T hated to see it —’’ 

‘*T know,’’ said Elizabeth quietly. ‘‘I know 
exactly. ”’ 

‘* Bless you!’’ said her mother feelingly, 
smiling into the sympathetic young eyes. ‘‘ But 
for all that it’s a useless old thing, and I have 
no intention of being silly. But I have found 
out that it can be repaired inexpensively, and 
some day—some blessed day, when these ever- 
lasting taxes are paid—I am going to fix. it up 
and bestow it in some quarter where it will 
give a little pleasure. And there are hundreds 
of such places, never fear.’’ 

But a prouder destiny was in store for grand- 
mother’s organ. One evening Mr. Joyce looked 
up suddenly from the columns of an Eastern 
newspaper he was reading. 

‘*What make is our organ?’’ he asked. ‘‘Is 
it a Gliick?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said his wife, ‘‘and an old Gltick.’’ 

Whereupon Mr. Joyce read out the thrilling 
news that the firm of Gliick & Son, wishing to 
recover by purchase for a forthcoming national 
exhibit some of the oldest instruments of their 
manufacture, asked any persons possessing an 
old Gliick instrument of whatever kind to 
communicate with them in New York and to 
give the number of the instrument, which they 
would find inside. 

With one accord the whole family rushed to 
the melodeon. They opened it up and at last 
found a number along the pipes. Next day 
Elizabeth communicated with Gliick & Son in 
her best round hand, giving the number that 








instrument that ever crossed the Mississippi. 
Some time later a letter came from Gliick & 


| Son that evinced interest and asked their cour- | 


| tesy for a representative of the firm who would 
call to inspect the instrument. The letter was 
shortly followed by a professional person who 
minutely examined the little organ and took 
down the more striking details of its history 
as told by the young lady whose grandmother 
had learned her scales upon its quavering 
keys. 

Wouldn’t it be a joke, ’’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘if, 
after all, the old organ paid off the taxes?’’ 

And it did. Gliick & Son wrote the following 
week offering Mrs. Joyce five hundred dollars 
for the heirloom, which, they added, as the 
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third oldest instrument of all the numbers of 
which had been turned in, would have—if she 
eould bring herself to part with it—a proud 
place in the national exhibit and thereafter in 
their Eastern showrooms. 

Needless to say, Mrs. Joyce gladly resigned 
it to so exalted a fate. Five hundred dollars 
was a great deal of money for an organ that 
would not play, and it would pay those taxes. 

‘* Indeed, I feel now that I am actually stand- 
ing in its light,’’ she said, with a smile. ‘‘ Let’s 
hope its head won’t be turned at this stage of 
its career.’’ 

‘*It won’t be,’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘ Experience 
must have taught it something. And it will 
never be able to forget what a narrow escape 
it had from being made into kindling wood.’’ 





HE GRABBED AT A SPOT OF WHITE FUR THAT WAS THE THROAT 
OF THE BEAST, AND STRUCK ABOVE IT 
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P at the Johnson farm, 
perched in the forest on -;*s 
the shoulder of Ranald’s 

Ridge, a sheep had been killed. 

Its body, torn, bloody and 

partly devoured, was found in 

an angle of the old rail fence. 

Old Eli Johnson looked at it and 
said tersély, ‘‘Bear’s work.’’ 

But Grandsire Tavish, studying the 
crudely butchered careass, shook his head. 
‘**'Tain’t no bear; it’s a cat,’’ he declared. 

That night Grandsire Tavish heard far 
down the hillside in the lower barn the hoarse 
bellowing of cattle. Thrusting his old white 
head from the window and staring across the 
moonlit hillside, he saw only the bare, brown 
grass, the black shadow of the spruces and the 
bald edge of the ridge far above him. But at 
breakfast the next morning Andy Tavish, his 
grandson, reported that a calf had been mauled 
and scratched and left half dead. 

‘*Cat,’’ said Grandsire Tavish knowingly. 

Tavish, the father, shrugged his shoulders. 
‘*?*Tain’t often they’re as bold as that,’’ he 
said. 

For a week no harm was done; then, at the 
edge of dusk, a great gray beast leaped from 
the limb of an old oak and seized a child who 
was coming up from the river. The child 
screamed, and the dog that was running ahead 
of him came yapping and growling to the 
rescue. A teamster, hearing the clamor, came 
running with a club, found the child fright- 
ened but little hurt,—saved from more than a 
few scratches by the thickness of his coat, —and 
caught a glimpse through the trees of a fleeting 
something pursued at a discreet distance by 
the yelping dog. 

That night a henhouse north of the village 
was raided; four days later a pig was carried 
from a pen on the farther side of the ridge; 
late Saturday evening a man was dogged by 
an animal that sneaked after him through the 
underbrush. 

Of course the man told the story .in the 
village, and soon the word went up and down 
the river and over the ridge, ‘‘Lucivee!’’ 

That night two inches of snow fell. The next 
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morning Andy Tavish climbed 

the ridge to the Johnson farm 

on an errand for his mother, and 

from there cut across through 

the spruce growth to the west 

on his way to Pitch Valley to 

set rabbit snares. Half a mile from 

the farm he found in the snow a great 

padded footprint. The tracks straggled 

off to the left, but a furlong farther 

on he ran across them again. Three times 

he lost the tracks and found them. Becom- 

ing nervous, he cut a heavy club, and shaped 

the smaller end to fit his hand. Again the 

huge footprints stared up at him from the new- 
fallen snow. 

He whistled softly. ‘‘The critter must have 
kept traveling pretty steady to make all those 
tracks,’’ he thought. 

When he came out of the spruce into the 
clearing by Ferguson’s deserted cabin, he 
stopped suddenly. His eyes had seen something 
moving—a dark-gray animal that slipped like 
a cat along a log by the cabin. It came to 
the end of the log and, leaping lightly to the 
threshold of the tumble-down shack, disap- 
peared. 

Tavish caught his breath. His eighteen years 
of life at the edge of the forests that run from 
Piscataquis County to the St. Lawrence River 
had bred in him a reckless daring that age and 
experience had not yet tempered with pru- 
dence. He was frightened, and yet thrilled, by 
the sight of the creature that had alarmed a 
whole township; he knew that the gray fur of 
the lucivee would be a trophy unmatched in 
all the country round. The last trace of caution 
gave place to the foolhardy determination to 
meet and kill the creature single-handed. 

In his belt he carried his hatchet—a two- 
pound axe head set on an eighteen-inch handle 
large enough to be held firmly. Pulling the axe 
to the front of his belt so that he could lay his 
hand on it instantly in an emergency, and 
testing the balance of his club by swinging it 
back and forth, he ran toward the cabin. 

Nothing stirred, but on the log were many 
tracks like those that he had seen before. He 
studied the fresh snow round the cabin, and 
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hesitated. On every side it was covered with 
big padded footprints that ran off in all direc- 
tions. 

He slowly approached the open door of the 
cabin. It was a rash, foolish deed that he was 
planning, and he realized it, but the thought of 
that gray fur and the glory of taking it alone 
and unaided decided him, Gripping his club, 
he stepped across the threshold. For a moment 
he heard nothing, and his eyes, unaccustomed 
to the dim light, could distinguish only the 
outline of the staves on the bunks. Then, with 
a spitting snarl, a low, thick-set animal darted 
across the floor. Suddenly fearful lest the crea- 
ture escape, Andy, without stopping to consider 
consequences, slammed the door shut. 

Across the cabin, in the mouth of the great 
fireplace, crouched the lynx, with its tufted 
ears laid back, its teeth bared, its eyes 
widely opened. Andy slipped the hatchet 
from the sheath and, raising the club, stepped 
forward. 

The lynx sank back on its haunches and 
snarled. 

Before the snarl had died away it was 
repeated on the right, on the left, to the 
rear. The boy spun on his heel. Like a flash 
of light a lithe shape darted from under the 
bunks at the end of the cabin, and with 
arched back and outstretched claws spat at 
the intruder. Another creature, with tufted 
ears flat against its head, was sneaking along 
the wall in front of the door. A rumbling 
growl drew the boy’s attention to a shelf on 
the wall at his right from which blazed a 
pair of yellow eyes. 

Of those four beasts, one was between 
Andy and the door, and for the moment his 
retreat was cut off. 

Whirling the club above his head, Andy 
hurled it with all his strength at the fore- 
most of the beasts on the floor; he hit 
the animal fairly in the left eye. Then he 
sprang to the wall and, with his back 
against it and only the hatchet in his hand, 
faced his assailants—two full-grown Canada 
lynxes and two cubs that could not have 
been ten pounds lighter than their parents. 
The family of four, enraged by the intru- 
sion, circled slowly round the room, snarling 
and growling. 

As the animals shifted their positions, a 
way to the door was momentarily opened. 
Swinging the hatchet, Andy charged for- 
ward and, when the big cats danced out of 
his way in sudden caution, darted to the 
door and, seizing the rude wooden knob, 
tugged at it with all his strength. But the 
door would not open. 

At his third attempt he jerked the handle 
so fiercely that it came off, and, losing his 
balance, he fell back into the room. As he 
rolled over, something flew through the air 

and landed on his back. Claws dug deep into his 
shoulders and tore the flesh. He whirled round 
with a yell, ripped off his coat and with it his 
assailant, grabbed at a spot of white fur that 
was the throat of the beast, and struck above 
it with his hatchet. Twice the blade cut into 
the square head, and the animal lay limp and 
still. The boy sprang up just as another beast 
darted forward ; but the creature stopped short 
as Andy leaped to his feet. 

For the moment the boy was safe, but his 
arms were torn and blood was dripping from 
his fingers. There were three to face him 
now. He swung his hatchet above his head 
and darted wildly at the largest of them; but 
suddenly his foot caught on some obstruction 
and he fell to his hands and knees. 

He glanced at the obstruction that had 
tripped him. It was the iron ring of a trapdoor. 
Here was a possibility of escape ; he seized the 
ring and pulled with one hand. 

The trapdoor resisted his effort, however; he 
could not budge it. The largest lynx of all, 
with one eye half closed by the club that Andy 
had thrown, crouched, twitching its stub of a 
tail from side to side. Again the boy jerked on 
the ring. Glancing up, he saw that the big 
lynx had crawled nearer; of the others, one 
was slinking round behind him; the third 
startled him by growling not four feet away 
on his right. Whether they would actually have 
attacked him without more provocation is a 
question that Andy never could answer. He 
dropped his hatchet, seized the ring with both 
hands, pulled his feet under him, and lifted 
with all the strength of his back and legs. 

The trapdoor opened with a crash and before 
Tavish’s eyes appeared a steep flight of steps. 

Frightened by the boy’s quick motions, the 
nearest lynx drew itself together, snarling; but 
Andy, startled by its outery, grabbed the 
hatchet and, striking at it, nearly severed one 
paw. Before he could recover himself it sprang 
at him, yowling with pain, and was followed 
by the others. 

With one hand Andy swung the hatchet at 
the largest lynx, hitting it square on the head ; 
with the other hand he caught the second 
beast by the loose skin on its back and hurled 
it away from him in wild panic, sending it, 
more by luck than by intent, down the open 
trap. But the third ran up his back, and its 
teeth tere through his shirt and heavy under- 
clothes. Gasping with pain, he threw himself 
recklessly backward so that all his weight fell 
squarely on his one remaining assailant and 
banged it against the floor. Rolling off the dazed 
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brute, Andy seized it by the scruff of the neck | breathlessly, with the hatchet gripped in both 
and before it could recover knocked it on the | hands, Andy heard the pad! pad! go down the 


head. 

He had now put three of his assailants out 
of the fight. But slinking up the stairs came 
the lynx that he had hurled down the trap. 
Brushing blood from his eyes, Andy seized 
the trapdoor in both hands, and as the beast 
came up the stairs with its teeth bared, he 
flung the door into place and fell on it dizzily. 

As he lay with his ear against the trap- 
door, he could hear the soft pad! pad! of 
great feet; then came a little rasping sound and 
a tentative sniffing as the beast cautiously 
tried the strength of the trapdoor. Listening 
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stairs and die away in the dark cellar. Little by 
little he recovered his breath and regained a 
part of his strength; but he heard no more of 
the lynx in the cellar, and the three dead ani- 
mals lay stiffly on the stained floor of the cabin. 

After a time he got up, ripped the lining out 
of his coat to tie up the worst of his many 
wounds, cut away the sash of one of the win- 
dows with his hatchet, crawled out and went 
very slowly and stiffly up over the ridge. 

‘*T guess,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘I won’t 
set rabbit snares to-day, after all.’’ 

An hour later Grandsire Tavish, hearing the 
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kitchen door open, looked up from his corner 
by the steve. The sight that met the old man’s 
eyes brought him out of his chair and into 
the middle of the floor with a celerity that he 
had not equaled for a dozen years. 

‘*Andy Tavish!’’ he yelled. ‘‘ Are ye dead ?’’ 

‘*No, but the lucivee is,’’ Andy replied, fall- 
ing limply into the great armchair ; for the first 
time in his life, he came near fainting. 

That noon Tavish, the father, heard the 
story and took his gun from the nails in the 
kitchen. 

‘* Father! ’? called Andy, anxiously hurry- 
ing from his room. ‘*Where are you going?’’ 

‘*To finish the one that’s in the cellar.’’ 





**Don’t, father; he is mine. I want him.’’ 

‘*What?’’ Tavish gasped out, astonished. 

**Yes, he’s mine. I’ll trap him alive to- 
morrow when I go after the hides. ’’ 

Tavish stroked his chin and, trying hard to 
conceal his pride in the boy, went into the 
bedroom. ‘‘As you like,’’ he said. ‘‘But I 
scarcely think you’ll be out of bed to-morrow. ’’ 

Tavish was wrong. The next day Andy went 
up to the old cabin and took the three skins; 
but the live lynx had crawled out through the 
narrow opening between the floor of the cabin 
and the ground. The skins brought Andy ten 
dollars, but, as Mr. Tavish said, it was a fool- 
ish way to earn a little money. 
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THE MENACE OF THE COMMON COLD 


never contemplated for him the shut-in 
life that most of us lead. 

One penalty that we pay for this defiance of 
natural law is represented by the chronic ca- 
tarrh from which nearly everyone suffers. It 
has been called the ‘‘universal disease,’’ and 
its prevalence is made manifest by the fact that 
no civilized person is happy without a hand- 
kerchief. 

Our artificial mode of living, moreover, tends 
to make us very susceptible to colds, which 
sometimes are severe enough to cause us much 
suffering. We know now that those afflictions 
are acute infections, attributable to bacterial 
germs of species that are—most of them, at all 
events—commonly present in the mouths, noses 
and throats of healthy persons. 

Under ordinary conditions the germs do no 
harm ; but occasionally something happens that 
gives them a chance to get busy and do mis- 
chief. You get chilled or wet ; you eat too much, 
or sleep too little, or become overtired. As a 
result, there is a temporary lowering of your 
vitality, which means that the resisting power 
of the body weakens. The cold germs, always 
ready to take advantage of such an opportunity, 
at once make an attack. 

They assail the mucous membrane that lines 
the respiratory passages, destroy the cells, 
multiply at a tremendous rate, and incidentally 
excrete irritant poisons of great virulence. 
These toxins, as medical science calls them, 
find their way into the blood stream, and, being 
carried by it to all parts of the body, enervate 
and depress the sufferer, and make him feel, as 
he says, ‘‘sick all over.’? No wonder, indeed, 
inasmuch as he really is poisoned! 

Nature does her utmost to drive out the 
invaders. To wash them out, she pours forth 
quantities of serum. Hence comes the profuse 
watery discharge characteristic of a cold in 
the head, which carries with it vast numbers 
of dead cells, killed by the germs. At the same 
time she manufactures antipoisons that are 
deadly to the hostile bacteria, and after a while, 
in the ordinary case, they are obliged to give 
up the fight. If, as sometimes happens, they 
are not defeated, the sufferer dies. 


M« originally lived in the open. Nature 








three things that you could not escape. The 

first was love, the second was death, and 
the third was smallpox. Since then we have 
virtually got rid of smallpox; but, if we put 
colds in place of it, the saying will stand good 
to-day. Everyone has colds, although some 
people, because they have less resisting power, 
contract them much oftener than others. 

Many different species of germs are makers 
of colds, and some of them have been identi- 
fied. We positively know that certain types of 
colds are contagious or infectious. 

We often find ourselves in crowded and over- 
heated places where people are talking, cough- 
ing and sneezing. By such means the germs 
are sprayed into the air, and we may be directly 
inoculated. That is contagion. Or we may 
catch a cold by infection from a telephone re- 
ceiver, or from a common drinking cup, or from 
a napkin that has been thrown into the side- 
board drawer with other napkins. 

A person with a bad cold disseminates the 


[: former days it was said that there were 


germs throughout a whole house by coughing | 


and sneezing. It is an accident if other mem- 
bers of the household do not catch the disease. 
Nothing is more common than for a cold to 
run through a family. 


The germs that cause colds are always plen- | 


tiful in unsunned air, particularly in shut-in 
places. Hence it is noticeable that people who 
work in ill-ventilated rooms commonly suffer 
from such afflictions. Plenty of fresh air is the 
worst enemy of colds; and yet there is no belief 
more widespread than that colds are usually 
attributable to too much fresh air. A free cur- 
rent of air through a room, although really 
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necessary to health, is called a dangerous draft, 
and some one hastens to shut the door or 
window. 

It is always desirable to avoid chilling the 
body, but that is no reason for being afraid of 
a current of fresh air. Persons who live out- 
doors, as in camps, have few colds. It is when 
persons are shut up in houses, where germs 
breed, that they suffer. Not without reason 
have colds been called the ‘‘indoor plague. ’’ 








OU often hear the phrase ‘‘only a cold,’’ 

used to suggest the idea that the physi- 

cal ailment from which some one suffers 
is of trifling importance; but of late we have 
come to realize that the common cold is a seri- 
ous thing, and may even be dangerous. Coryza, 
or cold in the head, probably costs the people 
of the United States more in suffering and in 
money than many diseases considered as far 
more serious. 

Consider it merely from the economic side. 
Suppose that in the course of a year five million 
people in this country lose on an average one 
day’s work on account of colds. If we reckon 
the time of each as worth only one dollar a 
day, the annual money loss caused by colds 
would be five million dollars; but such an esti- 
mate is altogether too conservative. In all like- 
lihood the loss each year is at least twenty times 
that much, without counting the doctors’ bills 
and the cost of medicine. A big bill to pay, 
truly! 

Colds not only impair a person’s usefulness, 
but they may shorten his life. For a healthy 
person they are bad, but for one who is already 
weakened by sickness they are a source of grave 
peril. Furthermore, it often happens that their 
poisons, afloat in the blood, give a fresh start 
to old troubles—as, for example, in the kidneys. 
Very many people have arrested tuberculosis, 
perhaps without being aware that they have 


. | ever been attacked by the disease. It is dor- 


mant and doing no harm, but a cold wakes it 
into an activity that may prove fatal. 

On the other hand, tuberculosis may begin 
with an ordinary cold, which, inflaming the 
mucous lining of the respiratory passages and 
at the same time diminishing resistance, gives 
the tubercle bacilli an opportunity to invade 
the tissues. Some cases of apparently simple 
colds in the head are in reality nasal diphtheria, 
and a child thus afflicted who goes to school 
may endanger the health and even the lives of 
other children. 

Many physicians nowadays believe that any 
case of bad cold, or ‘‘running at the nose,’’ 
should be immediately isolated, just as if it 
were measles or scarlet fever. The sufferer is 
thereby prevented from communicating the 
infection to other persons, whether members 
of the family or people outside the household. 
Care should be taken under such circumstances 
to disinfect all handkerchiefs, nasal discharges 
and sputum; and an important part of the 
requisite treatment is plenty of fresh air for 
the patient. 

Of the many serious afflictions that are en- 


| gendered by colds, and that come under the 


head of what doctors call sequele, the most 
common perhaps is deafness. Colds cause deaf- 
ness in various ways: by inducing suppuration 
in the middle ear, and so setting up an inflam- 
mation that makes the little ear bones stick 
together; by thickening the drum of the ear; 
by blocking in greater or less degree the air 
tubes that connect the ears with the nasal 
cavity; or even by injuring the delicate fila- 
ments of the auditory nerve. 

The same sheet of mucous membrane that 
lines the throat, mouth and nose extends 
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continuously through the passages connecting 
the nasal cavity with the inner ears. It also 
lines certain cavities in the bones of the face. 
One of those cavities is the so-called frontal 
sinus, just above the nose. There is another 
cavity in each of the cheek bones, and yet 
others are situated behind the nose. 

The cavities in question are sounding boards, 
contributing resonance to the voice,°and they 
certainly cause.a lot of trouble. Every now and 
then it happens that inflammation caused by a 
cold plugs up the entrance to one or another of 
them ; the secretions, deprived of their usual 
means of exit, accumulate, and a state of affairs 
results that may even call for severe surgical 
interference. 

A cold may cause inflammation of the phar- 
ynx—the part of the throat behind the mouth 
—so severe as to interfere with swallowing. If 
it attacks the larynx,—the voice box,—it may 
damage the vocal apparatus. Many a promising 
singing voice has been thus ruined. In cases 
where it assails the bronchi—the breathing 
tubes that lead to the lungs—it may be serious 
and even dangerous, particularly in the case 
of children or aged persons. 

Pneumonia has been called the ‘‘captain of 
the men of death,’’ by reason of its high rank 
as a destroyer of human life. A kind of pneumo- 
nia—inflammation of the lungs—is frequently 
produced by common-cold germs. 

The grippe bacterium is a common-cold germ 
that has risen from the ranks, having earned a 
commission in the army of enemy microbes by 
its exceptional efficiency as a killer. It is a 
specific organism, and has been isolated and 
fully identified. The malady for which it is 
responsible is a very serious economic burden. 
We have more or less of it with us all the time, 
but now and then an alarming epidemic of it 
sweeps over the country and causes widespread 
sickness and many deaths. 

Only a few of the many different species of 
cold-producing germs have been isolated and 
identified. One of the most pestiferous of them 
is the Micrococcus catarrhalis, or ‘‘little 
round bacterium of catarrh.’’ Often it is found 
in the nasal passages in a virtually pure cul- 
ture, having bred at such a rate as to shut out 
all other species. 

Many people, owing to a chronic congestion of 
the mucous membranes, catch cold every time 
they are exposed to slight changes of tempera- 
ture ; that chronic congestion may be caused by 
heart trouble. The capable nose specialist now- 
adays is likely to examine the heart of a patient 
who complains of frequent colds in the head. 
Some simple treatment such as rest in bed may 
do away with the trouble. Frequently, treatment 
of other organs is necessary to effect a cure. 

Happily, we are coming more and more to 
realize that colds are avoidable, and to know 
how we may in great measure escape such 
afflictions. Primarily, it isa matter of prepared- 
ness. The best way to avoid colds is to keep 
the body in a clean and wholesome condition, 
so that it can resist invasion by germs. Keep 
the body cells in fighting trim, and they will 
defy the enemy. 





late hours or overwork. Take enough 

exercise, but not too much; fatigue 
depresses vitality. Get a fair allowance of sleep 
every night. Do not overeat. How often you 
hear a person say, ‘‘I’ve eaten too much.’’ He 
relates the fact as if it were amusing, but he 
ought to be ashamed of himself. He has loaded 
his stomach with a quantity of food that he 
does not need for sustenance, and the disposal 
of which must severely tax the body machine. 


A inte anything that debilitates, such as 





Keep the functions of your body working 
well. Look after your mouth, your nose, your 
throat, and especially your teeth. Do not wear 
clothing that feels too hot in the house. Wear 
the same underclothing all the year round, 
except in very cold regions. An overcoat and 
perhaps heavier outer garments are required 
for outdoors in winter. Do not take cold baths 
unless you are of vigorous constitution, with a 
strong heart, and feel a warm and pleasurable 
glow immediately after. 

Have plenty of fresh air. Keep the bedroom 
windows up all night, winter and summer. 
Follow the advice of Mr. Kipling, and every 
morning and night stand in front of the open 
window and take a succession of deep breaths. 
Do that no matter how cold the weather is. 
Fill your lungs, say the name of one of the 
apostles, and blow out as hard as you can. 
When the apostles are used up, you have 
finished the exercise. Such deep breathing is 
excellent for health, and the feeling of well- 
being that it gives is amply worth the trouble. 





ble speaking. Go not near the man who 
fails to turn his head or to cover his 
mouth with his hand when he sneezes or 
coughs. He isa cold disseminator. We look upon 
such precautionary actions nowadays as repre- 
senting mere politeness, but they were origi- 
nally adopted to prevent spreading disease. 
See that the laundress boi/s the handkerchiefs 
and napkins. Unsterilized napkins, handker- 
chiefs and towels may be dangerous. Common 
towels and common napkins may spread not 
only colds but other infections as well. 
The excessively dry air of our dwellings in 
the cold season of the year makes us more 
liable to colds. It dries out the lining of the 


Nv the person who is expulsive in forci- 


; Tespiratory passages and lowers the resisting 


power of the cells. Most of us do not realize 
that the air of the average city house in winter 
is drier than that of the driest desert. We can 
modify that condition easily enough by using 
humidifiers. Or, if the house is heated by a 
furnace, we should keep water in the pan 
provided for that purpose. 

During a recent epidemic of grippe and 
pneumonia, the North Carolina State Board of 
Health issued a bulletin that said, ‘‘ Avoid 
overheated and ill-ventilated rooms, offices and 
halls. Avoid overeating and undue exposure to 
the weather. By all means avoid constipation. 
Keep up the daily morning sponge bath, bath- 
ing at least the arms and shoulders, throat and 
chest. Drink plenty of water. Do not closely 
associate with persons suffering from coughs 
and colds. Positively refuse to be sneezed at or 
coughed at by anyone. As the best safeguard, 
keep up physical resistance by breathing fresh 
air day and night.’’ 

Remember always that plenty of fresh air is 
the deadliest enemy of colds. Most people do 
not have enough of it in their bedrooms. In 
the brain there is a ‘‘heat centre’’ that reg- 
ulates the temperature of the body. In the 
absence of adequate movement of the air, the 
body of a sleeping person is surrounded by 
dead air—the poorest conductor of heat imagi- 
nable. Meanwhile the body is making heat all 
the time. In order to keep its own temperature 
at the norma! point it must get rid of its super- 
fluous heat. If it is insulated by a layer of 
dead air, it cannot do that, and as a result the 
person has a feeling of discomfort. that inter- 
feres with sound sleep. The more important 
disadvantage, however, is the effect of such a 
lack of fresh air upon the general health. 

On the other hand, if a current of air is con- 
tinually moving through the bedroom—it need 
not be directly over the bed—there can be no 
insulation ; the heat is carried away from the 
body ; the regulating centre in the brain oper- 
ates without interference, and all the functions 
of the body are incidentally stimulated. 

Avoiding colds is merely a matter of ordinary 
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sanitation. Sanitary education, it has often 


| often, a common wash rag is used. Of course, 


produce his evidence without dragging Julia 


been said, should begin in the home. If so, then | there is a common tub for everyone, which | into it, and he knew that that was the last 
such education should start in the bathroom. | may not be properly cleaned between usings. 


But does it do so? 


The communication and distribution of dis- | If he could not persuade Beta Delta Gamma to 


thing either he or Wallace would wish to do. 


We hear a great deal of talk about sanitary | ease is mainly a matter of promiscuity. Too take up the investigation, his only remaining 
bathrooms; but if used improperly, even the | much huddling of human beings in shut-in | chance was to confront Griffin and wring a 
best-arranged bathroom may spread disease. | places and too much use of things in common | confession from him before the Council of Five. 


Even in the most elaborate and expensive | are primarily accountable for the mischief. | 
domestic establishments the bathroom may, by | Those conditions in civilized communities can | don’t propose to summon witnesses. But send | 
reason of the carelessness of those who use it, | never be wholly avoided, but, with a proper | 
easily become the most insanitary room in | recognition of the causes,—especially the ways | 


the house. 
It is the one place to which every inmate of 
the dwelling frequently goes. One person cleans 


| in which germs are scattered,—and the com- 
| mon sense means of self-protection that may be 
| adopted, we, and particularly the future gen- 


‘*This is no police court,’’ said William. ‘‘I 


for Griffin. Let me give him a third degree of 
my own in your presence. I haven’t been able 
to lay hands on him.’’ 

This suggestion met with little favor. Dim- 
mick was notoriously violent in his dislikes, 


his teeth at the bowl in which the next person | erations of mankind, should have a prospect of | and he was trying to bully the council into his 
washes his face. Common towels often hang on | much diminished suffering from those invet- | way of thinking. 


the rack and are used by everyone ; likewise, too 


erate foes of the human race, the colds. 


THE JITNEY FRESHMAN 
CRy Ralph D. Paine 


In Ten Chapte rs 


HEN Ned Vincent told Wil- 

W liam Dimmick of the adven- 

ture of the tan shoes and the 

four-posted bed, the sophomore did not 

lose his temper. For once he showed 

the spirit of a philosopher. He had 
tried and failed and, as an amateur detective, 
could sympathize with Wallace Sanford. It was 
much more to his taste to meet Elton Griffin 
face to face and frighten him into confessing. 

That, however, was easier said than done. 
Some whisper of warning may have cautioned 
the wily Griffin to beware of a red-headed 
avenger, for he made himself extremely difficult 
to find and was no longer a conspicuous figure 
on the campus. Pudding Rusbie and his other 
close friends served as scouts when he ventured 
beyond the Beta Delta Gamma house. 

The energetic William, whose daily life was 
too crowded to spend much time in watchful 
waiting, decided upon a measure that he had 
held as a last resort. The Council of Five con- 
sisted of one member from each fraternity. It 
met to discuss certain matters of common in- 
terest, such as the rules of the campaign for 
‘‘rushing’’ and electing freshmen. The meet- 
ings were like armed truces, for the rivairy 
was intense and sometimes bitter. Seniors were 
usually chosen for the council, but 
William Dimmick represented Alpha 
Sigma Tau because of his rugged 
strength of character and mature 
years. His radical doctrines were un- 
popular in the council, and the other 
members held the decisive votes and 
refused to take him seriously as a 
reformer. 

The five were lounging in the 
library of one of the chapter houses 
one day. They had transacted most of 
the routine business, when Dimmick 
spoke. 

‘*Tf there is nothing else of impor- 
tance, I want to have the floor for a 
minute,’’ he said. 

‘*Orate! Elocute! Denounce! ’’ 
amiably replied a languid young man 
with a sprouting moustache. ‘‘The 
football coach must have rubbed you 
the wrong way.’’ 

‘* Abolish the fraternities, but please 
spare the chairs,’’ implored another. 
**We bought them on the installment 
plan, and I’m not sure that they’re 
paid for.’’ 

Dimmick smiled and studied his 
audience. Leaning against the mantel, 
he spoke straight at the member from 
Beta Delta Gamma. 

‘*T understand that you are making 
a dead set for Wallace Sanford. Did 
you have a pleasant evening wjth 
him ?’’ 

They all protested at once. The 
council never discussed the names of 
candidates for election. That was 
certain to cause trouble. Howard 
Palmer, the man addressed, was a 
scholarly senior who disliked dis- 
turbances. He looked up in surprise. 

‘““That is a queer question, isn’t it?’’ he 
replied. ‘‘We know that Sanford can have the 
choice of the fraternities. We all want him. A 
fair field and no favor! Sit down. You’re out 
of order. ’’ 

‘*We all belong to different crowds,’’ said 
William, squaring his shoulders, ‘‘but what- 
ever affects one concerns all in the sight of the 
college. Howard Palmer and I may be in rival 
camps, but this is a matter to be thrashed out 
as man to man.’’ 

There was no more lack of interest. Dimmick 
had something sensational to present. Palmer 
looked at the others, as if appealing for their 
support. They moved uneasily, anxious to 
know the worst. 

‘*Elton Griffin and Pudding Rusbie took that 
yellow car out of Martin Hosmer’s shed,’’ 
William went on. ‘‘Their chums may have 


been mixed up in it. They planned it as a_| 


practical joke, to square a grudge. They hid it 
in a barn, which Griffin may have discovered 
on one of his canoe trips. Perhaps they meant 
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to fetch it back a few nights later. 
I can’t believe they intended to smash 
it. ” 

‘*What has this to do with the 
Council of Five?’’ Palmer cried. ‘‘ You 
are daffy, Dimmick. Trying to steer 

Sanford away from Beta Delta Gamma? I 
object to your methods.’’ 

‘*One question, yes or no, Palmer,’’ de- 
manded William. ‘‘Have you fellows put the 
thing up to Griffin? You must have got wind 


| of the campus rumors. ’’ 


‘*T have made no personal investigation, ’’ 
was the reluctant answer; ‘‘but I understand 
that several of our men mentioned it to Griffin. 
He denied the charge, and of course his word 
of honor as a gentleman was enough for Beta 
Delta Gamma. ’’ 

‘* There was no real investigation, then? 
You whitewashed him? On the level, wouldn’t 
you take my word, under oath, against his?’’ 

Palmer looked rather helpless, as if he were 
unable to break the bonds of the partisan spirit 
that influenced him to defend Beta Delta 
Gamma, right or wrong. 

‘*How can you back up your word?’’ he 
asked defiantly. ‘‘You’re a hot-head, we all 





know—likely to fly off at a tangent. Sanford 
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“Tf there is no more to it than this, you 
sound to me like a false alarm,’’ declared 
Howard Palmer. 

‘**If you show no more anxiety to dig into it 
on your own account, ’’ retorted William, ‘‘you 
can credit yourselves with the biggest blunder 
a fraternity ever made in this college.’’ 

That was his farewell speech. His quixotic 
mission had failed. He walked to the table to 
get his hat. Palmer settled himself comfort- 
ably in the cushioned depths of his chair, 
and crossed his legs, ready to enjoy the calm 
after the storm. He had to move a little in 
order to make way for Dimmick’s unceremo- 
nious exit. Instead of going out, however, 
William stopped short and stared at the up- 
turned sole of Howard Palmer’s tan shoe. His 
singular behavior attracted attention, for a long 
moment passed and he still stood as if petrified. 
Palmer fidgeted. 

William came to life, slowly stooped, grasped 
the shoe in one hand and fumbled in his pocket 
with the other hand. The other young men 
watched the performance in dumb wonder. 
More quickly, but with the same solemn care, 
the amazing Dimmick laid a flat gray disk 
against the heel of Palmer’s shoe and nodded 
his head affirmatively. The pantomime indi- 
cated that he was convinced against his will. 

Palmer struggled to release his foot, but 
William gripped it tight. 

‘*T said you were daffy!’’ Palmer sputtered. 
‘*Ouch! Let go my ankle, you brute!’’ 

‘*Certainly. I am through, thank you,’’ said 
William, as he returned the cement cast-to his 
pocket. ‘‘One of us is daffy, you can bet your last 
cent on that. Are—are those your own shoes 
you’re wearing, or did you borrow them ?’’ 

‘*They are mine, of course, you poor ass. 


“DO YOU ACCUSE BETA DELTA GAMMA, HERE IN THE COUNCIL, OF COVERING UP 
SOMETHING THEY ARE ASHAMED OF?" 


is a pet of yours, and he hates Griffin. Did the 
jitney freshman fill you up with this tale?’’ 

‘*He doesn’t know I’ve been trying to get at 
the truth. He even speaks well of Griffin.’’ 

‘* You are going pretty far, Dimmick.’’ 
Palmer’s voice was louder. ‘‘Do you accuse 
Beta Delta Gamma, here in the council, of 
covering up something they are ashamed of? 
What more could we do to clear ourselves? 
Expel Griffin because you ask it? With no proof 
whatever? That’s nonsense. ’’ 

The other members were inclined to approve 
Palmer’s attitude. 

‘* Beta Delta Gamma should be allowed to do 
its own housecleaning, it seems to me,’’ said 
the man from Epsilon Nu. ‘‘However, let’s 
have some facts. ’’ : 

‘*T see what Bill means. His intentions are 
good !’’ exclaimed a senior, who was president 
of his class. ‘‘If this story is true, it might 


before the freshman elections, at that.’’ 





William was at his rope’s end. He could not 





Did you think I had broken into your house 
and stolen a pair of your old shoes?’’ 

“Oh, no, indeed!’’ said William. ‘‘I have 
been looking for a pair of shoes something like 
those. Have you ever lent them to anyone?’’ 

‘*No, but you’re welcome to them, if they 
will make you any happier. ’’ 

‘*You wouldn’t steal an automobile in a 
million years, Palmer,’’ William murmured 
incoherently, ‘‘and yet I don’t know.’’ 

‘*Sure, Bill!’’ Palmer exclaimed. ‘‘I carried 
the yellow car off under one arm, and that same 
night I set fire to the village church and mur- 
dered three orphans. ’’ 

There was a wild look in William’s eye as 
he turned ; without a word he left the Council 
of Five. He preferred to be alone with his 
thoughts. One fact was clear: seeking justice 
for Wallace Sanford’s wrongs was too compli- 
eated an undertaking for him. When he saw 


give all the fraternities a black eye, and just | Julia the next day he gruffly told her so. 


‘*May I tell Wallace Sanford that we tried 


‘hard to help him and couldn’t?” she asked. 








‘*Tell him anything, ’’ said William. ‘‘I feel 
too much like a bad joke to go near him.’’ 

‘“*T know he’d like to keep one of those 
wonderful cement heels as a souvenir. ’’ 

‘*Too late. I threw them all at a cat. They 
reminded me of Griffin and footprints. ’’ 

Meanwhile Wallace had so far progressed 
with repairing the ‘‘battleship’’ that it was fit 
for a test on the highway. Without fenders, hood 


|or wind shield, the long, low machine backed 


out of the mill. Mr. Featherstone declined with 
thanks Wallace’s invitation to go along. 

‘*She’s apt to feel her oats, Wallace, after 
standin’ idle so many days, and all stripped 
for action that way. I guess I’ll wait till she 
steadies down on your regular route.’’ 

**She’s all here!’’ shouted Wallace happily, 
as he shifted the lever and felt the clutch take 
hold. ‘‘Finer than ever, since we overhauled 
the bearings and put in new piston rings.’’ 

‘*T dunno but what I’ll hang out a garage 
sign and tinker ’em as they happen to come 
along,’’ said Mr. Featherstone to himself, as he 
watched a trail of dust that marked the course 
of The Yellow Peril. 

“Wallace, with his own doubts removed, put 
the car to the lawful speed and had not a 
worry in the world. His face was thinner and 
his eyes were heavy, for the strain of incessant 
toil, in the mill and in the classroom, had 
worn down his robust vigor. 

He was in a happy mood when he overtook 
Julia Dimmick, who was taking a walk to the 
crossroads halfway to Nottingham. She recog- 
nized the car before she identified the young 
mechanic in the blue jumper, with a greasy 
cap cocked over one ear and his features black 
with graphite. Unabashed, he waved a hand, 
halted, and asked her to join him. 

‘*For the trial trip? How grand! Congratu- 
lations!’ she cried, as she swung herself in. 

‘*This isn’t the ride I promised you, Miss 
Dimmick, but by the end of the week the old 
car will look like her respectable self.’’ 

‘This is much nicer and, besides, I shall be 
going home before then. Mother writes as if 
she were missing me and were trying to hide 
it, and William is so upset that I mustn’t add 
to his burdens. ’’ 

‘*T wish I might have seen you oftener,’’ 
frankly replied Wallace, whose disappointment 
was real. ‘‘I had a glimpse of you from the 
mill in a canoe the other day.’’ 

Julia welcomed this chance to defend herself. 
The visit had been a most extraordinary 

muddle, but above everything else 
she was anxious to leave no misun- 
derstanding with Wallace behind her. 

‘*You’re too polite to say what you 
think,’’ she quickly retorted. ‘‘ But 
this time you’re wrong. I went canoe- 
ing with Elton Griffin to satisfy my- 
self that he was the mysterious man 
with the broken heel. And I proved it 
by an exhibition of what my brother 
called almost human intelligence. He 
assisted and quite outdid himself. 
Then we took Ned Vincent into our 
conspiracy, and he went after Griffin’s 
shoes in the chapter house the night 
you were there at supper; but he 
was foiled.’’ 

Wallace slackened speed. He could 
pay attention to nothing else than 
Julia and her confusing recital. 

‘*Tf you don’t mind saying it again, 
and slowly,’’ he begged; ‘‘it makes 
my brain feel scrambled. ’’ 

‘Oh, it?ll feel more scrambled be- 
fore I finish !’’ she cheerfully assured 
him. ‘‘William refuses to tell me the 
rest. He utters a hollow laugh and 
holds his head in his hands when I 
mention it. They say he is almost 
gentle on the football field, and so 
broody and absent-minded that the 
coach is anxious. He attended some 
sort of important fraternity meeting, 
and he has not been the same man 
since. ’’ 

**And you don’t know what hap- 
pened to him? That doesn’t sound a 
bit like your solid rock of a brother.’’ 

‘* William could never hide his 
thoughts from me,’’ said Julia, with 
a superior air. ‘‘He went to that fra- 
ternity meeting to get at the truth 

about the car. And he was greeted with derision 
instead of respect. Apparently the fraternities 
would rather let the thing blow over than find 
the guilty man and punish him. Howard Palmer 
had something to do with William’s grouch. 
William used to admire him, but now they 
don’t speak when they pass on the campus.’’ 

‘*But no one would dream of accusing Palmer 
of anything wrong,’’ replied Wallace. 

‘*That is what makes it all more jumbled up 
than ever,”’ sighed Julia. ‘‘We tried so hard 
to be of some use to you while you were wear- 
ing yourself out in Mr. Featherstone’s mill.’’ 

‘¢ And it has spoiled your visit, which ought 
to have been peaceful and happy.’’ 

Julia smiled. ‘‘Aren’t you happy when you 
are trying to help a friend, even if you don’t 
succeed ??? 

‘* But you have succeeded,’’ he told her. 
‘*This will make me fight harder—why, I am 
honestly glad that the old car fell through the 
barn floor! And you are not to worry another 
minute. If the Beta Delta Gamma crowd, or 
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some of them, are silly enough to think they 
ean deceive the college, we will let the matter 
alone, and they are sure to convict themselves 
sooner or later.’’ 

‘*You do show a wonderful spirit,’’ was 
Julia’s comment. ‘‘The Dimmick family is 
different. We simply can’t sit still and wait for 
things to adjust themselves. We have to jump 
right in and push them along. That is because 
we are all more or less red-headed.’’ 

They laughed together, and the car rolled 
faster, for the road beckoned and this was 
Julia’s farewell ride. They had talked enough 
of an affair that had been vexatious and 
wretched. 

The news that The Yellow Peril was again 
in commission delighted the freshmen. Some 
one suggested a public ovation at the town- 
hall corner, but Ned Vincent advised against 
it and prevailed. Their first duty, he said, was 
to protest against a group of fraternities that 
took no formal notice of the rumors affecting 
one of them. As this was the finest class that 
ever entered the state college, it was for every 
freshman to be loyal to principle and to Wallace 
Sanford at any cost. 

That was preaching social revolution, and it 
dismayed the more timid spirits. One of them 
suggested that the fraternities might put the 
freshman agitators on a black list and refuse 
to pledge them. To that Ned replied that if he 
could count on a diploma at the end of the four 
years he might manage to exist without a gold 
pin on his waistcoat. 

That was the first open hint of rebellion. 
There were anxious conferences in eating clubs 
and dormitories. It occurred to the more sen- 
sible freshmen that they ought to consult San- 
ford himself before the class sentiment became 
any stormier. He agreed to meet thirty fresh- 
men in a grove beyond the college farm and 
carefully checked off their names from the class 
list. They were the men who were regarded 
as certain of fraternity elections and likely to 
be offered pledges by more than one of the 
chapters. Ned Vincent notified them and cau- 
tioned secrecy. They were to say nothing even 
to their own classmates. Wallace knew that 
those thirty could control class opinion. The 
mob would follow them. 

They assembled promptly among the trees 
in a secluded corner of the college farm ; not a 
man was missing. They asked Wallace to tell 
what facts he could swear to in regard to the 
theft of his automobile. Thanks to Julia, he 
was able to declare his belief that members of 
Beta Delta Gamma were the offenders and 
that they still kept silent. 

‘*You can blame the other fraternities for 
not bringing pressure to bear, or you can say 
it is none of their business,’’ he added. ‘‘ That 
is a matter of personal opinion. If the frater- 
nities take in men who will do such dirty work 
as that was, then they should wait until they 
know them better. And if they make mistakes, 
then they should kick the muckers out as soon 
as they’re found out.’’ 

‘*Will you turn them all down to-morrow 
night when the pledges are given out?’’ asked 
a ruddy lad who meditatively whittled a stick. 

‘*T don’t care to join any of them at present. 
Yes, I shall refuse if they ask me, but I’m not 
urging you to stand with me. Please decide 
for yourselves. ’’ 

‘*] didn’t lose an automobile, but I lost my 
respect for a lot of men who think they can do 
as they please in this college, ’’ drawled a spec- 
tacled chap from Nottingham. ‘‘They hoped 
this row would blow over before pledge night. 
Your word’s enough for me, Sanford. If you 
decline an election, you won’t be lonesome. ’’ 

On ‘‘pledge night’’ the freshmen were sup- 
posed to remain in their rooms. Soon after 
supper the campaign committees of the several 
fraternities would begin their rounds, while 
the freshmen, with their hearts thumping like 
drums, awaited the fateful tread upon the 
stairs and the heavy knock at the door. 

Never had there been such an extraordinary 
‘pledge night’’ as this. It was not because 
any freshmen refused elections, but because 
not a solitary freshman was to be found, either 
in his room or abroad on the campus. The class 
had vanished. It was a situation absolutely 
unheard of. In black clothes and as dignified 
as undertakers, the fraternity men marched 
into dormitory and lodging house, knocked in 
vain, turned knobs, gazed blankly into empty 
rooms, and marched out again. They were 
unable to believe their senses. The incredible 
had happened. 

The tidings ran through the college, and 
crowds gathered to follow the futile pilgrim- 
ages of the campaign committees. The non-elect 
began to jeer them, and as the fraternity men 
retreated from one deserted room after another 
roars of laughter echoed from the campus to the 
village streets. Theretofore the fraternities had 
moved in an atmosphere of profound respect, 
but in a moment the traditions of years were 
shattered by ridicule. In order to escape further 
humiliation the crestfallen committees hur- 
riedly retired to their chapter houses. 

Light would have streamed from every 
window of Mr. Featherstone’s ancient mill if 
potato sacks had not been nailed up for cur- 
tains. The building was filled with freshmen, 
not to mention a barrel of sweet cider made 
that day, and several bushels of doughnuts 


and a whole cheese and pies and peanuts, and | 


* 








candles stuck in pumpkins. Mr. Featherstone | 


renewed his youth and was the life of the party. 
As the festivities began to slacken about ten 
o’clock a sturdy young man with a curly red 
head entered the largest room. 
‘*Hello, you strikers!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Is it 
safe, or do I get thrown into the sluice?’’ 
‘*Come in, Mr. Dimmick, come in!”’ a 


freshman shouted. ‘‘ You can’t pledge us. 
Sanford will wrestle you for the doughnuts. ’’ 

‘*I1’m an outlaw, too,’’ said William, grin- 
ning, as he stepped inside. ‘‘I had nowhere else 
to go, and so I snooped round till I found you. 
My fraternity lays it all to me, and calls me a 
traitor. I resigned about thirty minutes ago.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


IN NUMBER THREE 


EAST BUTT 
Gsy Fisher Ames, Jr 


Wee: he had coupled the car from 
No. 2 east butt to the ‘‘trip’’ at the 
shaft bottom, Lippett unfastened the 
traces of his mule and started back toward 
No. 3. Lippett had been a mine driver for 
eight months, but he had no intention of 
being one forever. He was young, strong and 
ambitious. Some day he 
meant to rise to the position 
of mine foreman and from 
that eminence he dreamed 
of eventually stepping still 
higher. Mine boys had be- 
come superintendents before 
then. 

With his thoughts of the 
future and old Russ, the 
mule, for company, Lippett 
clumped along the sticky 
clay bottom of the main 
entry. A coal mine is not, 
as you might expect, a place 
of silences. Like a cityabove- 
ground it has its refrain, in 
which the ceaseless trickle 
of water, the rumble of cars, 
the clatter of hoofs and of 
hobnailed shoes, the thud of 
pick and scrape of shovel, 
the raised voices of men and 
other more infrequent noises 
drift through the low bur- 
rows as one blended sound. 

Lippett had been long 
enough at the work to turn 
a deaf ear to the refrain, 
and his eye was equally in- 
different tothe little splashes 
of light that marked the 
comings and goings of the 
miners. Consequently, he did 
not notice that suddenly sev- 
eral will-o’-the-wisp-like 
gleams that. had been float- 
ing far ahead vanished. And 
the purring rattle behind 
him, which meant that the 
cage was descending in the 
shaft, left only a vague im- 
pression on his mind. 

Russ roused him from his 
state of abstraction. The 
animal tore its halter from 
his grasp and, wheeling, 
dashed back toward the shaft bottom. For an 
instant, as Lippett stood bewildered, he heard 
something that moved at a rapid, reckless 
pace over the track ties. Then suddenly within 
the short radius of his headlight a gray shape 
took form. It reached him in a bound and rose 
over him with two rigid legs poised to beat 
him down and with a deep saffron - toothed 
mouth murderously opened. A scream of crazy 
triumph made the boy’s heart leap. 

It was fortunate for Lippett that his mind 
was as agile as his body ; for the least hesitation 
would have cost him his life. He hurled him- 
self sidewise and, clambering to the top of a 
great tool chest beside the track, tore off the 
whip that, according to the driver’s custom, 
he wore noosed round his neck. 

He knew what he had to fight—Strinberg’s 
mule, run amuck. Strinberg was a gigantic 
driver, who worked the butts in the far end of 
the entry. His mule matched its driver well in 
size; it was a rawboned beast that no one 
else could handle. It had the reputation of 
being mad, and the miners had prophesied that 
some day it would run amuck. That day had 
evidently come. 

Years of abuse, of toil, darkness and foul air 
had turned a bad disposition into a maniacal 
temper, which now had complete control of the 
big mule. It was virtually insane. Squealing 
with rage, with its upper lip rolled back and 
its ears flattened against its stubble of a mane, 
it battered at the tool chest with its forefeet and 
tried to reach Lippett’s flesh with its teeth. 

Luckily, the chest was high and wide. Lean- 
ing forward, Lippett brought the heavy black- 
snake whip into play. 

The mule’s head, covered by the leather cap 
that protected it from the low roofs of the 
butts, was not a vulnerable point of attack. 


ORAWN BY JOHN ED' 


So he sent the lash cracking against the sides | 


and hind quarters of the mule, and at every 
swinging cut the hair flew ; but the blows only 
made the animal more furious. 

Then Lippett suddenly remembered hearing 





the rattle of the descending cage. Either some 
miners or a party of visitors had alighted at 
the shaft bottom. There was no escape from 
that cul-de-sac, and if the mule resumed its 
dash along the entry tragedy would surely fol- 
low. As it was, the unsuspecting party might 
arrive upon the scene in a few minutes. He 
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HE KNEW WHAT HE HAD TO FIGHT—STRINBERG'S 


MULE, RUN AMUCK 


must act quickly. He could not shout a warn- 
ing, for any ery would be more likely to bring 
men to the spot than to keep them away. 
He could not hope to subdue the crazy beast 
with the whip. The creature came at him with 
the blind ferocity of a bulldog, and its eyes 
burned horribly in the red light cast by Lip- 
pett’s lamp. In its madness it was incapable 
of feeling either fear or pain. 

In the narrow space between the chest and 
the wall Lippett had noticed a pile of pick 
handles. By turning sidewise and stooping 
cautiously he managed to get his hands on one 
of them. He noosed his whiplash round his 
neck and, swinging the more effective weapon, 
brought it down upon the mule’s head. 

The leather cap-flattened like a piece of paper 
and the pick handle jumped in Lippett’s hands 
as if it had struck the solid face of the coal. 
The force of the blow brought an explosive 
grunt from the mule, and the beast froze into 
a rigid pose with its forefeet upon the sloping 
front of the chest. 

Could he strike the mule down? Swinging 
| the pick for another mighty blow, he struck 
again—but it was Lippett who went down! 
Overbalanced by his effort, he tumbled from 
the chest. The pick flew from his hands, and 
his fingers scraped along the hot, sweating 
shoulder of the mule. 

The beast was only half stunned. It shook 
its lowered head, and even as Lippett scram- 
bled to his feet it made a movement to attack 
him. In that moment the young driver thought 
of the party approaching from the shaft bottom. 
If he could decoy the mule away until they 
had passed, help would surely come. Strinberg 
might have been killed or badly injured, but 
other miners must have seen the mad creature’s 
dash down the entry. As soon as they had 
collected their wits, they would come. 
| Instead of trying to regain the chest, Lippett 
darted into the mouth of No. 3 east butt. He 
knew that the nearest room was empty. Its 
regular occupant, who had filled his car, had 





gone to work with the miner in the next room. 
Each of the series of rooms that opened on the 
butt was approximately four hundred feet deep 
by thirty” feet wide, but their doorways were 
barely six feet wide. As Lippett ran into the 
room, the mule gave a challenging snort and 
rushed after him; but Lippett could tell from 
the uneven rattle of its hoofs that it was still 
‘“*groggy’’ from the effect of the two blows. 
Although he was risking his own life to save 
others, Lippett was almost in a panic. The 
ordinary dangers of the mine he might have 
faced more stiffly; but to have a crazy animal 
hunt him down between the gloomy walls with 
the ferocity of a terrier after a rat weakened 
his courage. 

As he ran frantically up the room with his 
streaming headlight striking dull gleams from 
the cval, fear lent wings to his feet. It had 
flashed across his mind that among the numer- 
ous props that supported the roof, some of 
which he knew were tied together by cross 
timbers, he might play a perilous game of tag 
until help arrived. Unfortunately, he had not 
got a sufficient start; the mule was close behind 
| and was gaining upon him. 
| Then Lippett thought of the car that stood at 

the ‘*face,’’ as the end of the room opposite the 

entrance is called. It was 
loaded and ready for Russ 
and himself to haul to the 
‘*trip.’’ If he could reach it, 
he should be safe; but he 
knew that he could not 
make it in a straight run. 

He left the track and 
bounded behind the cross 
timbers that united two of 
the props; as he did so, he 
loosened his whip. At this 
game of dodging he would 
have the advantage of his 
unwieldy opponent just so 
long as he was fresh. 

Whirling the whip with 
all his might, he alternately 
struck and ran. The mule’s 
shrill screams and the vi- 
cious cracks of the lash filled 
the low room with brutal 
sounds. 

Lippett’s mind was as 
nimble as his feet. By the 
flickering glare of his lamp 
he made out the dim shape 
of the car and judged his 
chances of reaching it. Sud- 
denly instead of circling the 
barrier he dived between 
the cross timbers. The gap 
was small, and the mad 
mule almost had him before 
he fell through on the other 
side. One of its forefeet 
struck Lippett’s shoe and 
cut through leather and flesh 
like the edge of a mattock. 

The beast seemed to think 
that it must follow the boy 
through the gap, and, seiz- 
ing one of the cross timbers 
between its yellow teeth, it 
began to worry it. That was 

N what Lippett had hoped for. 

He was on the side nearer 

the car, and with every muscle tense he edged 

a few steps from the barrier. Like a sprinter 

at the crack of the starter’s pistol he leaped 

for the track. His toe caught the rail, but, at 

the cost of a sharp wrench to his side, he 

recovered his balance. There was no looking 
back now—all depended upon sheer speed. 

With the mule’s teeth not a yard behind him, 
he sprang upon the bumper of the car. Bleed- 
ing from a dozen deep scratches, he reached the 
top of the coal and lay there, panting. 

‘*Now I’ve got you!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’ll play a 
trick on you worth a dozen of the other. ’’ 

Reaching down, he jerked the brake loose,and 
the loaded car began to move slowly down the 
sloping track. The mule, striving to reach the 
boy’s outstretched tantalizing arm, followed 
him. Gathering impetus, the car rumbled 
toward the entrance and the main track in 
the entry. As it gained the narrow passage, 
Lippett leaped upon the brake and thrust it 
home. 

The car stopped with a jar, and its box body 
blocked the entrance so well that not even a 
man could have squeezed by. The mule was 
bottled up. 

Squirming through the gap between the top 
of the coal and the roof of the passage, Lippett 
dropped into the butt. The entry was full of 
bobbing, flaring lights. There were women 
there, as well as men, and the superintendent. 
It was fortunate indeed that Lippett had had 
the wit and the courage to play his game of 
tag. When the superintendent’s party heard 
the whole story, they seemed to think that 
Lippett had played a hero’s game. 

Strinberg, he learned, was badly but not 
fatally hurt. As for Strinberg’s mad mule, the 
superintendent, who was a humane man, 
thought that the poor beast was not wholly to 
blame for its outbreak. 

‘*We’ll hog-tie it and send it up,’’ he said. 
**Tt’s served out its usefulness here, but there’s 
a chance that a new life in the sun will cure 
it. At any rate, we’ll give it a chance.”’ 
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AN INDIAN CALENDAR 
DECEMBER 


THE GREAT WHITE RABBIT MOON, 
DECEMBER, SHUTS 
THE WATERS FAST AND FREES 
THE STORMY GALES}; 

BUT, LIKE THE BEAVER FOLK 
WITHIN THEIR HUTS, 
WE’LL SIT ABOUT OUR LODGE- 
FIRES, TELLING TALES. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


HERE are many reasons why you should 
do your best; results are all of them. 
Don’t praise Yourself to People who 
May know the Folks next door to You. 
O agree with the opinion of others is less 
usual than it is to applaud your own 
opinion when expressed by others. 


T will take virtually all the labor of the 

country to do the work directly or indirectly 
needed for the armies. When you savé you 
stop setting up your personal demand for 
goods against the demand of the government, 
and so release labor, and you put yourself 
into a position in which, by buying bonds or 
paying taxes, you can help the government 
pay for the labor so released. 


HOUSANDS of young men have been 

kept out of the army and the navy by flat 
feet. The defect is hard to cure but easy to 
prevent. No Indian ever has fallen arches, for 
Indian boys go barefooted until they are about 
twelve years old. Fifty years ago nearly all 
American boys went barefooted from choice 
all summer. Their only foot troubles were stone 
bruises and, in the winter, chilblains. Now that 
the country is in such need of leather for war 
purposes, there is a chance for several million 
American boys to do their ‘‘bit’’ by organizing 
for next spring the Young America League 
of Barefooted Patriots. 


NE way of helping the enemy seems to 

have been so effectually blocked that we 
need no longer borrow trouble about it. No 
sympathizer with Germany can send money— 
one dollar or a million—to that country. The 
government forbids and prevents the shipment 
of gold even to neutrals except under a license 
that makes sure it is not for the enemy. Un- 
authorized shipment may be made, but there 
are warships patrolling the sea to prevent 
trading with the enemy, the mails are closely 
inspected, and in short all the avenues by 
which sympathizers in this country could send 
money are 80 efficiently obstructed that it is 
folly to attempt to use any of them. 


HE offer to surrender Alsace-Lorraine and 

to evacuate Belgium is another attempt by 
the Germans to gain their ends by sowing 
dissension among their enemies. Under the 
eonditions proposed, France was to permit Ger- 
many to take what it pleased from Russia, and 
presumably was to abandon Great Britain and 
America as weil as its Eastern ally. The offer 
failed of course, but it shows perhaps that 
the German high command is resigning itself 
to giving up Belgium, as it will have to do 
unless it can learn how to stop the British 
advance, and that the Kaiser is willing to end 
this war by consolidating his Middle-European 
and Turkish confederation—in preparation for 
*‘the next war,’’ to which he and his advisers 
are already looking forward. 


HE men who kidnaped and scourged a 

minister and politician whose pacifism is 
said to have come close to open disloyalty did 
not serve their cause so well as they thought 
they did. If the victim’s words and deeds were 
merely irritating and obnoxious, the men who 
punished him violated thoughtlessly the fun- 
damental law of democracy, which assures free 
speech even to the most mistaken and wrong- 
headed of citizens so long as he stops short of 
treason. If he did not stop short of that point, 
the law is sufficient to deal with him, and the 
law rather than private vengeance should have 
been invoked. It is human nature to want to lay 
violent hands on a man who is, or who seems 
to be, disloyal at a time of national crisis, 
but unregenerate human nature is not a safe 
guide to follow. It sometimes leads men to 





deny and to outrage the principles that lie at 
the bottom of our free and liberal institutions. 


cd 


THE AGREEMENT WITH JAPAN 


T first blush the new agreement between 
the United States and Japan appears 
to reverse our national policy in the 

Far East; in reality it readjusts that policy to 
the entirely new conditions that the war and 
the revolution in China have brought about. 

More than two years ago The Companion 
pointed out that the war had given Japan a 
primacy in the political affairs of the East 
that other nations must inevitably recognize. 
At a time when the great inert mass of China 
was beginning to stir itself and so to disturb 
all the carefully planned political arrange- 
ments of the Orient, all the European powers 
were occupied in a war so tremendous that 
they had no time or energy to spend on the 
Chinese question. Japan was left to make its 
influence all powerful in China; for the United 
States, which alone of the Western powers 
might have interposed, has never shown any 
disposition to interfere in the Far East—so 
long at least as the actual territorial integrity 
of China and the equal-trading rights of all 
nations in that country were respected. 

The new agreement binds Japan perma- 
nently to observe both those conditions ; on the 
other hand, the United States frankly recog- 
nizes the ‘‘ special interest’’ in China that 
Japan, by reason of its propinquity to China 
and the racial likeness of the two nations to 
each other, has long claimed. The phrase is 
vague ; the exact character of the ‘‘special in- 
terest’’ is left undescribed. The agreement is 
intended to satisfy rather the sensitive self- 
respect of the Japanese than to settle by defi- 
nition the future relations of the two nations 
to each other and to China. 

The agreement will strike most persons as 
sensible. Nothing except invincible distrust of 
Japan could justify this country in declining 
to admit that Japan bears to adjacent countries 
less well-ordered than itself somewhat the 
same relation that we have long asserted to 
exist between ourselves and the countries 
immediately south of us. In the past such 
distrust has been sedulously cultivated and 
nourished, we have reason to believe, by Ger- 
many, to whose interest it was to keep Japan 
and the United States apart. The new agree- 
ment at onee improves the relations between 
the two nations; it must diminish the un- 
spoken suspicion that has too often clouded 
their friendship; and if similarly interpreted 
and scrupulously observed by both nations, it 
will make war between them almost impossible 
—which is as much as can be said for any 
instrument of the kind. 

Public opinion—or, rather, official opinion— 
in China is not satisfied with the new agree- 
ment, for Chinese policy has long consisted in 
playing off one great world power against an- 
other, rather than in preparing itself to assert 
the independence to which its potential strength 
entitles it. The Chinese no doubt dread the 
preponderant influence of Japan, but modern- 
izing the nation, politically and industrially, 
under any auspices whatever can only hasten 
the day when it will really be sufficiently 
strong and self-conscious to make itself the 
equal if not the superior of any Asiatic power. 
Meanwhile, the United States seeks to assure 
it of two essential safeguards to its progress— 
territorial integrity and freedom of trade. 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


AST week The Companion commented 

LC upon the significance of the suffrage vote 

in the State of New York, and the result 

of the mayoralty election in the city. But New 

York was not the only state to hold an elec- 
tion on the 6th of November. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy thing that 
generally marked the elections was the absence 
of partisan rancor, both in the preliminary 
campaign and in the voting. There were few 
exciting contests. Chicago abandoned partisan- 
ship altogether and undertook to show the 
country and the world its opinion of pro- 
Germanism in the United States. That opinion 
was an emphatic condemnation, as every loyal 
man expected it would be. Both Republicans 
and Democrats participated in showing their 
disapproval. 

It is no indication of a swing of the political 
pendulum that the Democrats carried Ken- 
tucky and Virginia and the Republicans New 
York and New Jersey, or even that Massa- 
chusetts gave an enormous majority to Gov. 
McCall and the whole Republican state ticket. 
Massachusetts is just as much—and as little— 
a doubtful state, when conditions are favorable 





for a close contest, as it was before. The interest 
in Massachusetts was concentrated on a pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution prohibit- 
ing the use of public money for institutions 
dominated by any religious sect and not fully 
controlled by the state itself. The adoption of 
the amendment by a vote of nearly all the 
delegates to the convention—Protestants, Cath- 
olics, Jews and agnostics—was ratified by a 
very large majority. 

Ohio voted both on woman suffrage and on 
prohibition. Unlike New York, it rejected 
woman suffrage by a large majority; but on 
prohibition it was so evenly divided that it was 
only when the last official return had been 
counted that it was learned that prohibition had 
been defeated byan extremely narrow majority. 

The most satisfactory thing about the elec- 
tions in all parts of the country, in the choice 
of state officers and members of legislatures, is 
that candidates of every party almost unani- 
mously proclaimed their support of the admin- 
istration in the prosecution of the war, and 
urged their loyalty as the chief reason why 
they should be elected. 


Me 


LETTERS TO SOLDIERS 


F you have ever been at boarding school, 
and every other boy or girl at the table 
has received a package or a letter except 

yourself, you will remember what a lonely 
and wistful feeling you had. When you are 
away from home you are disappointed if the 
packages and letters that you look for do not 
eome. Did you ever think what it might be to 
be away from home for months at a time and 
never have any letters to look for—especially 
if all your associates were constantly being 
favored by the postman? 

There are many soldiers and sailors in the 
service to-day who have relatives and friends 
that write to them regularly and keep them in 
touch with what they think of as normal life. 
But there are also some to whom the receipt 
of a letter is the rarest and most surprising 
occurrence, and the receipt of a package or a 
gift of any sort is unknown. 

Early in the war the Frenchwomen recog- 
nized the importance to the soldier at the front 
of a letter—not only of a letter from home, but 
of just a letter. And so in France the soldiers 
who had no mothers or wives or sisters came 
to be provided with marraines—godmothers— 
who started and carried on an epistolary friend- 
ship with them and sent them from time to 
time such little comforts and presents as they 
could make. 

Now that our troops are in France and our 
bluejackets are helping the British to guard 
the seas, the French idea has seemed to 
many American women a good one to adopt. 
The replies that American soldiers and sailors 
have sent to the gifts and letters that have 
eome to them out of space, bearing the sig- 
natures of women whom they will probably 
never meet, are evidence that the. spirit ani- 
mating the correspondence is what it should 
be, and that the letters are doing a useful 
service. The American Godmothers’ League is 
composed of women who agree to send a pack- 
age monthly toa soldier in the field,—a package 
that need not cost more than a dollar,—and 
after receiving his first acknowledgment to 
write to him at frequent intervals. Informa- 
tion about the work may be obtained from 
Mrs. W. Leonard Davis, 570 Park Avenue, 
New York. The Loyal Girls of America 
Society, with headquarters at 6616 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago, has been organized to en- 
courage letter writing to soldiers and sailors, 
and will furnish names and addresses. 
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CIVIL WAR IN RUSSIA 


OR six months Russia has been drifting 
surely and with increasing speed toward 
civil war and a reign of terror. The 

anarchists and fanatics who, under the shrewd 
and subtle leadership of German agents, make 
up the Bolsheviki, or radical party, have from 
the first disowned any interest in the fate of 
Russia as a nation, have thought only of tear- 
ing down whatever social system has survived 
the break-up of government in Russia, and 
have refused to listen to any proposal for joint 
action with the sane and moderate leaders of 
the people. Few in number outside Petrograd, 
they had nevertheless come to exercise a pow- 
erful influence over the working classes of 
the capital, and they had the determination, 
not to say the recklessness, to support them in 
a violent attempt to seize the reins of power. 
If Kerenski had forced the issue when their 
first unsuccessful rising occurred in July, he 
might have put them down then; but that 
would have meant bloodshed, and Kerenski 





has tried pathetically to keep the Russian 
revolution free from that. Of course he failed ; 
no faction like the Bolsheviki submits except 
to force. It is probable, too, that Kerenski’s 
failure to persuade the Allies to restate and 
perhaps to modify their war aims played inte 
the hands of the radicals. The Russians ar- 
dently desire peace for their harassed country ; 
they believe that if the German people were 
relieved of the fear of national destruction they 
would overthrow the Hohenzollerns as the 
Russians overthrew the Romanoffs. Scarcely 
anyone outside Russia shares their belief, but 
the only way to convince Russia of its error 
and to reawaken its fighting spirit is to offer a 
generous peace to a democratized Germany 
and see how angrily it will be refused. 

Meanwhile, there is civil war and bloodshed 
in Russia. The episode must end sooner or 
later in some degree of moderate reaction, for 
the Bolsheviki are temperamentally and intel- 
lectually unfit to govern. If the vast confeder- 
ation of races and peoples that we call Russia 
is not to fall to pieces, all the political géod 
sense and shrewdness that the country con- 
tains is needed. The peasants are demanding 
the abolition of private property in land, and 
a return to the ancient Slavic custom that vests 
the ownership of it in the village communes. 
That is a demand which is sure to be resisted, 
and which may contain the seeds of more and 
greater civil strife. 

Poland, Finland and the Ukraine are also 
demanding complete or partial independence, 
and it will require either a high quality of 
statesmanship or an immediate display of force 
to attach those regions to the new Russia; and 
force, if it is used, means civil war. It is not 
possible to predict what course affairs will take ; 
whether Kerenski or Korniloff or Milukoff or 
Kaledines, or some still obscure man, will be 
the dominating figure of the future; but it is 
more certain than ever that in its disturbed 
and shaky condition Russia cannot be counted 
on for anything more than passive resistance 
to the German armies. 


eo ¢8 
THE LIBERTY LOAN AND AFTER 


E have subscribed two huge loans and 

y y with equal generosity will subscribe 

others as they come. We are rightly 
proud of what we have done—the loans are 
astonishing revelations of the wealth of the 
country and of the splendid spirit of the people. 
But we must not forget that a loan merely 
shifts money from our own individual pockets 
into the capacious pocket of the nation; it 
creates no new wealth. 

Now, we must have new wealth. Cannon are 
short-lived, and the machinery that makes them 
wears out ; the soldier’s rifle and cartridges are 
used up; his clothing does not last long; and 
he must have constant supplies of nourishing 
food. Ammunition and guns, machinery, cloth- 
ing and food are not money ; they are things. 
They can be produced only by work. Thus the 
duty of each one of us becomes plain: he must 
make it the end of his labor to produce what- 
ever useful things he can in the greatest pos- 
sible numbers in the shortest possible time. 
The farmer, the stockman, the planter, must do 
everything he can to increase the production 
of food. The factory worker must do everything 
he can to increase his production of woolen 
cloth, of shoes, of ships, of munitions. The 
railway workers and the sailors must do every- 
thing they can to expedite materials to the 
factories, to convey soldiers to the camps and 
to transport the finished products and the 
troops overseas. The miners must increase the 
output of coal that alone enables so many 
other workers to do their vital work. The 
great executives must put aside the idea of 
profit and trade rivalry and, working together, 
see that team play puts a stop to waste and 
that nothing clogs production or hinders swift 
distribution. The workman or the farmer 
who doubles his output, the executive who cuts 
expense in two, is better than he who buys a 
Liberty Bond. Money will not create goods; it 
can only buy them. We must see to it that 
there is an abundance for which the money 
we lend the government can be spent. 

Some one has said that it takes ten men at 
home to support one soldier abroad. The ten 
must regard themselves as a part of the army, 
and realize their responsibility to it. If we 
who produce think of the soldiers, comparing 
our pay with theirs, our discipline with theirs, 
our risk with theirs, we shall not have the 
face to demand higher profits or inordinate 
wages. He who, whether capitalist or farmer 
or skilled laborer, uses the danger of his coun- 
try to extort an addition to his private profit 
is unworthy the company of honest men. Like 
soldiers, we should all have justice; but, like 
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soldiers, we should not enter upon our work 
in the war with the idea of extracting from it 
any extra reward except the increased respect 
of our fellow citizens. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—On No- 

vember 19 President Wilson issued a 
proclamation restricting the free movement of 
enemy aliens in the United States. All such 
persons must register, and none may enter the 
District of Columbia or the Canal Zone. They 
may not travel anywhere without a permit 
and they may not travel by water at all. — 
Mr. Edison has suggested to the Shipping 
Board the plan of equipping all sailing vessels 
with engines, to increase their value as caigo 
boats. Mr. Henry Ford has joined the staff of 
the Shipping Board, to aid in standardizing 
production by the methods he has perfected 
in manufacturing automobiles. ——Mr. Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, was appointed chairman of the War 
Industries Board on November 19.—— The 
negotiations by which Holland is to surrender 
the greater part of her shipping to the Allies 
for the duration of the war, in return for ship- 
ments of grain and other foodstuffs from the 
United States, were said at Washington to be 
nearly completed.—The Y. M. C. A. cam- 
paign raised about $50,000,000 for the war 
work of the association. 

eS 


USSIA.—Enough dispatches came through 

from Petrograd during the week to make 
it clear that the Bolsheviki army had defeated 
Kerenski’s Cossack regiments at Tsarskoe 
Selo, and that the extremists were in control of 
both Petrograd and Moscow. After Kerenski’s 
defeat at Tsarskoe Selo, he was advised by his 
officers to go to Petrograd under a white flag 
and try to come to an understanding with the 
Bolsheviki government. He agreed to do so, 
but changed his mind and escaped in disguise. 
It is not known where he is at present. There 
has not been a great deal of violence and dis- 
order in Petrograd in spite of reports to the 
contrary. Col. Mouravieff is commanding the 
forces of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council, 
and he has maintained a fair degree of order. 
In Moscow the street fighting was more seri- 
ous; several thousand persons are said to have 
been killed. At last accounts the adherents of 
the Kerenski government were shut up in the 
Kremlin, which was under bombardment by 
the revolutionists. Outside those two cities 
there was no indication that the Bolsheviki 
were strong enough to get control of affairs, 
and it was reported that Gen. Kaledines, at 
the head of a considerable army of Cossacks, 
was in control of the railway system and able 
to stop the supplies of the capital if he chose 
to do so. There is an increasing feeling that 
Lenine and Trotzky are unfit to undertake 
the government of the country; but no one 
knows which way to turn. Kerenski’s failure 
has apparently put him quite out of the ques- 
tion.—The Finnish Diet prepared to declare 
Finland an independent republic. On Novem- 
ber 21 it was reported that Kiev was in the 
hands of local Ukranian leaders, that the in- 
dependence of the Ukraine was declared, and 
that 360,000 Ukranian troops were to be with- 
drawn from the Russian front. The United 
States government has held up all supplies 
intended for Russia and will ship nothing so 
long as the Bolsheviki are in control. ——On 
November 20th, Berlin heard that the Maxi- 
malist government would declare Russia out of 
the war and try to arrange a separate peace 
with Germany. ° 


ABOR AND THE WAR.—By a vote of 
21,579 to 402, the American Federation of 
Labor approved the action of Mr. Gompers in 
organizing the American alliance to combat 
pro-Germanism and pacifism in the ranks of 
labor. ——Officials of the railway brotherhoods, 
which had threatened a strike for higher wages 
and refused arbitration with the railway man- 
agers, agreed to meet the President on Novem- 
ber 22. It was expected 
that the conference would 
result in a war-time agree- 
ment on the question of 
wages and conditions of 
work, e 


RENCH CABINET. 

The veteran editor and 
politician, M. Georges Cle- 
menceau, heads the new 
French Cabinet. M. Ste- 
phen Pichon is Foreign 
Minister. The Cabinet is radical in member- 
ship, but there are no socialists among the 
ministers. ° 


ECENT DEATHS.—On November 11, 
Liliuokalani, former queen of Hawaii, 
aged 79.——On November 15, John W. Foster, 
former Secretary of State, aged 81.-— On 
November 17, Auguste Rodin, French sculptor, 
aged 77.—On November 13, Sir F. S. Maude, 
British commander in Mesopotamia, aged 53. 
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THE GREAT WAR 
(From November 15 to November 21) 


The discussion of the plans for a permanent 
unified war council of the Allies, arranged for | 
by the premiers of Great Britain, France and 
Italy, agitated the Entente nations during the 
week. The discussion was especially warm in 
England, where Mr. Lloyd George was sub- 
jected to criticism, both in Parliament and the 
press, for his recent speech in Paris, calling 
for the establishment of the war council and 
pointing out the many mistakes in strategy 
that the Allies had made since the war began. 
The impression was that the council, which 
is to be composed of the premier and one 
other minister from each of the three coun- 
tries, would in some way supersede the mili- 
tary commanders at the front, and substitute 
political and civilian control of operations for 
the judgment of Pétain and Haig. In a slash- 
ing speech in Parliament on November 19 
Mr. Lloyd George told the 
House that that impression 
was quite erroneous; that the 
criticisms in the Paris speech 
were not directed at the Allied 
staffs, but at the lack of co- 
operation between the Allied 
governments, and that they 
were intended to ‘‘wake up’’ 
the nations that are fighting 
Germany. His position was 
strengthened by the news that 
President Wilson had cabled 
a demand for more unity of 
plan and control among the 
Allied nations, and had in- 
structed Col. House to attend 
the first meeting of the war 
council and make every effort 
to achieve the closest codper- 
ation with our allies. The 
episode seems on the whole to 
have strengthened Mr. Lloyd 
George’s hold on Parliament 
m and on the British nation. 

ee Lord Northcliffe, who was 
“ offered the post of air minis- 
‘—— ter, declined it. 
iron and covered with The military sensation of 
bark to represent the week was the successful 
surprise attack by the British 
army under Gen. Byng. On November 20, 
without any artillery preparation but led by 
scores of ‘‘tanks,’’ the British drove through 
thirty miles of German front between St. 
Quentin and the river Scarpe, and in front of 
Cambrai their advance was no less than five 
or six miles. More than nine thousand German 
prisoners were taken and the holding power 
of the whole Hindenburg line seriously men- 
aced. When this record closed the British ad- 
vance was at Fontaine Notre Dame, only two 
and one half miles from Cambrai, and the 
fighting here was quite in the open. 

The Italians continued to hold the line of 
the Piave against all attacks. They even drove 
an Austrian column that had got across at 
Zenson back into the river with very heavy 
losses. On the left flank among the hills of the 
Asiago Plateau they were less fortunate. The 
Austro-German pressure in that quarter was 
reported to be very strong, and it is quite cer- 
tain that an attempt was being made there to 
turn the Italian flank again and to force a re- 
treat to the Adige. When this record closed, 
the Italians still held their line, although they 
had been forced to give ground here and there 
—nearly to the edge of the plateau. It was 
reported that the Pope had asked the Aus- 
trian government not to bombard the city of 
Venice. 

On the French front there were occasional 
actions in the neighborhood of Laon and on 
the Lorraine front, where the American troops 
are stationed. A number of American casual- 
ties were reported by Gen. Pershing. 

Gen. Allenby’s army in Palestine continued | 
to drive the ‘Turks northward. On November | 





18 it occupied the city of Jaffa, the Mediter- | 


ranean terminus of the Jerusalem railway. 
The greater part of that railway line is also in | 
British hands. Nearly ten thousand Turkish | 
prisoners were taken during the first two weeks 
of November. The Turks still held Jerusalem, | 
although Gen. Allenby’s advance to the north- | 
westward of that city made their hold upon it | 
precarious. British troops were said to be| 
within five miles of its walls. 

‘The submarine toll rose to seventeen British 
and one- Italian ship during the week. Ten of 
the British were of more than 1600 tons bur- | 
den. Mr. Lloyd George, in his speech of No- | 
vember 19 in Parliament, declared that five | 
German submarines had been sunk the Satur- | 
day before. The United States government re- | 


ported the loss of the Kansas City, a merchant | | 


vessel, which disappeared from its convoy in | 
September. The loss of the Rochester and of a | 
ship of the Luckenbach line by torpedo was 
also announced. The United States destroyer 
Chauncey was sunk in collision while on patrol 
duty and twenty-one lives were lost. 

There was a brush between German and 
British light cruisers off Helgoland on Novem- 
ber 17. The British Admiralty declared that 
the German ships had been chased into the 
protection of the Helgoland mine fields, and 
that one of them was set on fire. 





Look, Boys! 


—isn’t it 


This Battle “Tank” 
With MECCANO 


Oh, the pride and jo icy of having a 


new toy every day! 


hy, you can’t 


conceive of the hours and hours of glorious fun 

you can have till you try your hand at it. Here's a perfect working 
model of one of those victorious battle “Tanks” that crash through barb 
wire entanglements and over trenches. You can make this and hun- 


dreds upon hundreds of other wonderful machines if you own a set of 





MECCANO 


Toy Engineering For Boys 


No study needed. The Meccano Manual, free with all regular sets, 
tells how. But—be sure you gett MECCANO. Look for the name 
on the box. No other make will build such fine, 


accurate, engineering models. 


Send for MECCANO Wonder Book 


Send names and acideemes of yourself and thee boy friends 
the Wonder Book telling all 


you will receive 





about Meccano, 


a free trial subscription to the “Meccano Engineer,” and terms of $1000 
Prize Contest. Send now so you and Dad can decide on your present. 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc., Bldg. 10-S, Bush Terminal, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THINGS YOU OUGHT TO 
KNOW ABOUT OUR ARMY 


ERE’S just the information you want about our soldiers, 
Send for this 28 page illustrated booklet today; 25 cents 








postpaid. Proceeds go to the men who are fighting for us. 


D.F.KELLER & C0. 627 Plymouth Court Chicago 
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THE HOME-TO-BE 
By Gorton Veeder Carruth 


H, I shall have a little house, 
A cosy house, a low-eaved house, 

Oh, I shall build a sheltered house 

Low-lying from the weather; 
And when across the happy sky 
The wedding belis ring sweet and high, 
Oh, there we’ll go, my bride and I, 

And there we’ll live together. 


And flowers will bloom about us there— 
Sweet blossoms for her golden hair, 
Sweet blossoms that will be her care, 
All other flowers outvying. 
And we shall have a hive of bees, 
A garden, too, and apple trees, 
And hedges holding all of these 
To keep the world from spying. 


And Time will heed our earnest claims 
To greater joys and higher aims 
And grant us title to the names 
Of father and of mother. 
So blossoms winter can’t destroy 
Will keep our home abrim with joy— 
A little girl, a little boy, 
Each dearer than the other. 


So year by year will pass away 

Until my wife and I are gray 

But happy still as on the day 
That sees our first home-going. 

O little home! Your apple trees, 

Your garden, flowers and honeybees 

Will flourish well, but more than these 
Will love find place for growing. 


lo 


STREETS OF GOLD 


N thirty years of business life Edward 
Robinson had won unusual prosperity, 
and he felt that he should like to cele- 
brate his success by making a trip 
abroad. Both he and his wife believed 
that they would enjoy the trip more if 

they invited their minister and his wife to go with 

them. In the course of their journeyings they 
reached the old town of Shrewsbury, in England, 
and one July morning they drove out to see the old 

Roman town of Uriconium. Very little remained of 

the ancient town. Part of the walls of the public 

bathhouse was still intact, and up that they 
scrambled to survey the site. 

As they gained the top an astonishing sight met 
their gaze. The ground where the ancient town 
had once stood was now a field of wheat. It was 
waving its banners of green in the July sunshine 
as the wind swept leisurely across it. But radiat- 
ing from a common centre, like the spokes of a 
wheel, ran broad strips of yellow, stunted grain. 

“Well, I declare,” said Mr. Robinson, “if there 
isn’t the diagram of the old town streets traced 
out in that yellow grain.” 

**I don’t see how you know that,” said the min- 
ister. 

“Why, it’s as clear as day,” replied the other. 
“Where the old streets ran the ground is hard 
and infertile, and so the wheat that was sown on it 
is sickly and thin, and has ripened earlier than the 
rest.” : 

“I see it now,” said the minister, ‘“‘and I also see 
a sermon in it.” 

“A sermon?” said Mr. Robinson. “I don’t know 
how you make it out, but I’m glad if I have given 
you a text. What is the sermon?” 

“It’s only what we ministers call a ‘seed thought’ 
so far, but the idea is this: Did you ever see a more 
perfect illustration of Christ’s parable of the sower? 
Doesn’t that represent the seed that fell on thin 
soil ‘and forthwith sprung up, because they had no 
deepness of earth’? I can see certain types of men 
and women as I look at that sickly, yellow grain 
on those hard-packed streets. You might as well 
try to raise a crop of peas on a drumhead as to try 
to get spiritual things to take root in their lives. 
There is the man who lets every thought in his 
mind travel over the dollar path in his brain 
until it is beaten so hard that nothing else can 
sprout there. There is the woman who makes 
society the aim and end of life; she patters up and 
down that path so much and tramples the ground 
so hard that no thought of God or helpfulness 
can grow in her heart. It’s the same old story of 
sin. As Bobby Burns wrote, 

“It hardens a’ within 
And petrifies the feeling.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Robinson, “I’ve read that par- 
able a good many times but I never saw it so 
plainly before. You can’t miss the point with that 
fieid before you. It brings Him nearer, too. You 
would hardly be surprised to see Him and his 
disciples coming across the field. I’ll not soon 
forget it.” 
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THE MIRROR 


HEN Sister Lil came back from the gate, 
where she had been saying good-by to 
a reluctantly departing caller,she found 
Little Sister waiting for her, shining- 
eyed and expectant. Little Sister’s eyes 
were observant as well as shining. She 

had noticed the big box that the caller had left 

behind, and Sister Lil was always generous. But 
the adoration in Little Sister’s eyes would have 
been just as great had there been no box, for Sister 

Lil was to her the most beautiful and adorable 

being in all her smal! world. 

“Oh!” Little Sister cried. ‘Was he another one?” 

Sister Lil laughed and rumpled Little Sister’s 
curls. 

“You absurd puss!’’ 

Little Sister drew a long, wistful breath, and her 
brown eyes grew more adoring than ever. “O 
sister, do you suppose I can be like you when I 
grow up?” 

**You’ll be lots nicer,” Sister Lil declared. “Do 
you want some candies for a party? You may have 
some for Eva, too. Here, you can have the cover to 
hold them.” 

She poured the bonbons into the cover and then 
ran singing into the house. Little Sister, holding 
her treasure carefully, started for Eva’s, but met 
Eva herself at the gate, and the two went back to 
the shade of the big maple. It happened that the 
big maple was under Sister Lil’s window, and 
the clear, childish voices reached her easily where 
she sat putting a fresh bow on a party gown. 

“Isn’t Sister Lil lovely? She always lets me have 
some of her candy. She gets such a lot of candy 
brought her!” 

“Lovely!” Eva agreed. “I think she’s ever so 
pretty! Is she going to college? My sister is.” 
































“Oh, no!” Little Sister replied. “No, indeed! she 
hasn’t time. It takes time to buy things and make 
party gowns and all, and if you don’t you don’t get 
taken out, and people won’t come to see you. I’m 
going to be just like Sister Lil when I grow up. I 
don’t expect to study or anything except just have 
boys come to see me. It’s lots the most fun. And 
then by and by I’ll get married and have a grand 
wedding.” 

“But what will you do after that?” Eva persisted. 

“Oh, you don’t have to think about that!” Little 
Sister said confidently. “Sister Lil never does. It 
isn’t important at all. I know; because if it was 
Sister Lil would say something about it, and she 
never talks about anything except beaus and dress 
and dances, and things like that.” 

Up in her room Sister Lil’s work had slipped 
from her fingers. Was that what she seemed like 
to other people—and to little sisters? 
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AN ARCTIC CRISIS 


See one has estimated that in the century- 
long effort to reach the north pole four hun- 
dred lives and two hundred ships were lost. 
One of the earlier expeditions was the one led by 
Dr. Kane in 1853, consisting of nineteen men. The 
account of their hardships as told in The Siege 
and Conquest of the North Pole, by George Bryce, 
is almost incredible. Scurvy and the bitter cold 
made the sunless arctic winter of one hundred and 
forty days a continuou8 and horrible nightmare. 

Their brig, Advance, was frozen into the great 
ice pack, which even the returning sun of summer 
could not loosen. With scanty supplies they were 
compelled to spend a second dreary winter in the 
aretic, during which several of the party suc- 
cumbed to sickness and exposure. In June, when 
their provisions were virtually gone, a narrow 
channel opened, and the survivors, manning two 
small boats, fought their way southward. Starva- 
tion quickly weakened their efforts, but at that 
desperate crisis they sighted food—a seal. Dr. 
Kane thus described the incident: - 

It was an ursuk, and so large that I at first 
mistook it for a walrus. Trembling with anxiety, 
we prepared to crawl down upon it. We stationed 
Petersen, with the large English rifle, in the bow, 
and drew stockings over the oars as mufflers. As 
we neared the animal, our excitement became so 
intense that the men could hardly keep stroke. I 
had a set of signals for such occasions that spared 
us the uge of the voice; and when we were about 
three hundred yards off, the: oars were taken in, 
and we moved in deep silence with a single scull 
astern. 

The seal was not asleep, for it reared its head 
when we were almost within rifle shot, and to this 
day I can remember the hard, careworn, almost 
despairing expression of the men’s thin faces as 
they saw it move; their lives depended on its 
capture. 

I depressed my hand nervously as a signal for 
Petersen to fire. The boat, noiselessly sagging 
ahead, seemed to me within certain range. Looking 
at Petersen, I saw that the poor fellow was para- 
lyzed by his anxiety; he was trying vainly to obtain 
a rest for his gun against the cutwater of the boat. 
The seal rose on its fore flippers, gazed at us for a 
moment with frightened curiosity and coiled itself 
for a plunge. At that instant, simultaneously with 
the crack of the rifle, it relaxed its length on the 
ice, and at the very brink of the water fell helpless 
to one side. 

With a wild yell the men urged both boats upon 
the floes. A crowd of hands seized the seal and 
bore it up to safer ice. The men seemed half 
crazy. I had not realized how much we were re- 
duced by absolute famine. They ran over the floe 
crying and laughing and brandishing their knives. 
It was not five minutes before every man was 
sucking his bloody fingers or mouthing long strips 
of raw blubber. : 

Not an ounce of the seal was lost. The intestines 
found their way into the soup kettles; the carti- 
laginous parts of the fore flippers were cut off 
and passed round to be chewed upon; and even 
the liver, warm and raw as it was, bade fair to be 
eaten before it had seen the pot. That night, on 
the large halting-fioe, to which, in contempt of the 
dangers of drifting, we happy men had hauled our 
boats, two entire planks were devoted to a grand 
cooking fire, and we enjoyed a rare and savage 


feast. 
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A GRENADE-THROWING SCHOOL 


REALISTIC picture of a class in bomb- 
A throwing that French officers conducted 
behind the front is drawn in Mr. Ralph 
Pulitzer’s book, Over the Front in an Aéroplane. 
In the open recess in a trench, says the author, 
stood a noncommissioned officer of engineers. He 
was the instructor. At the order of the captain he 
placed an innocent-looking satchel on the edge of 
the trench at his right elbow, plunged a hand into 
it, and briskly plucked out, one after another, 
eight different varieties of bombs. Picking them 
up, one at a time, he gave a terse lecture on the 
construction of each and the method of using it. 

When the sergeant of engineers had completed 
his little lecture, all of the soldiers and officers 
withdrew to the end of the field, some two hundred 
yards behind the trench, and there lay down on 
their stomachs. I got into the trench with the engi- 
neer, placing myself to his left in front of the 
entrance to the bombproof shelter, and the dem- 
onstration in the gentle art of grenade-throwing 
began. He took bomb number one, stuck the pin at 
the end of the cord firmly into the hole, swung his 
arm back and threw the missile a few yards into 
the field in the direction away from the soldiers. 

Having seen the departure of the bomb, I un- 
gracefully tumbled into the bombproof, with the 
engineer a close second. There was an appreciable 
pause, and then came an explosion, the violence 
of which really astonished me. I distinctly felt the 
ground shake. 

After giving the fragments that had been hurled 
our way plenty of time to come down on the roof, 
we stepped out into the trench again. The engi- 
neer picked up another bomb, hammered the nail 
home with one sharp rap against the edge.of the 
trench and sent the grenade hurtling through the 
air. The mechanism of the first bomb had not 
been put into operation until the bomb started on its 
flight, but the fuse of the second started burning 
the instant he hammered the nail in, and was 
burning while he was whirling his arm preparatory 
to letting it fly. As it thus got a running start on us, 
we had barely time to get under cover before the 
explosion took place. 

Next came bomb number three. The demon- 
strator adjusted a black band round his left thumb, 
took the bomb in his right hand and gave it a 
scratch. He evidently had some doubts whether 
the first scratch had lighted the fuse, because 





after glancing at it he proceeded to give it a 
second hearty scratch before throwing it. 

I need hardly say that I had already “made home 
base” in the bombproof and was entirely satis- 
fied to watch from there his second effort, which, 
however, was crowned with complete success. 
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THE CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL 


PON the northeast face of Stone Mountain, 
U near Atlanta, Georgia, is to be carved a great 

sculptural memorial to the Confederacy. The 
huge granite cliff, says the World’s Work, is eight 
hundred feet high and fifteen hundred feet long, 
and it bursts so suddenly upon the eye of the 6b- 
server that only a composition that would cover 
an important part of the mountain face would be 
appropriate. 

The memorial will show an army moving across 
the face of the mountain. It will display the various 
kinds of forces that took part in the conflict, and 
will include all of the important figures of the great 
struggle. Some figures will appear in high relief, 








THE ENGINEERS AT WORK ON STONE 
MOUNTAIN 


others in simple relief, and some will be merely 
traced in lines upon the rock. The mounted figures, 
horse and rider, in order to give the right effect, 
must be at least fifty feet from hat to fetlock. 
Engineers and artists have surveyed the moun- 
tain and divided its face into sections. They have 
built five hundred feet of plank steps with four 
platforms at convenient intervals, extending from 
the top down the precipitous wall and ending di- 
rectly above the carving. At that point they are 
now building along the entire length of the design 
a horizontal track on which will run small trucks 
that carry hoists operated by electricity. The hoists 
will let down elevator-like cars eighteen feet 
square in which the carvers will work. : 
The carving will be done with automatic tools 
by units of three or four carvers, each governed by 
an artist. For each part of the work there will be 
life-size models of the design. The lighting of the 
memorial is extremely fortunate, as the wall lies 
northeast and southwest, presenting a half north 
face, and receiving, because of its situation on the 
crest of the mountain, a continuous top light. The 
engineers will take care of the great watershed by 
means of top drainage, and there is no frost. As 
the granite in that vicinity weathers to a fine, dull 
plum tone, the effect will be extremely beautiful. 
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PLANNING — AND GOING 


IPING his perspiring face slowly with a 
big handkerchief, Uncle Billy Benham sat 
down beside his crony, Thaddeus Harper. 

“I been down to the depot to see my wife off,”’ 
he volunteered at last. ‘“‘Thank the land, she’s 
got started at last!” 

“I didn’t know she’d been lottin’ on goin’ any- 
where,” said Mr. Harper. 

“If you’d been in my shoes for the last two or 
three months you’d ha’ known that she was plannin’ 
to go,” retorted Uncle Billy. ‘Plannin’ ain’t the 
same thing as goin’, though—as I’ve had a chance 
to notice. 

“Tt was ’long the fust of April,’ he went on, 
“that she begun to show the fust symptoms that 
somethin’ was the matter with her, and in a week 
or so it broke out vi’lent. I noticed it when she 
had Myra Briggs come to do some dressmakin’. 

. “*What you riggin’ all up this way for?’ I asked 
er. 

“She had her mouth full of pins, but I made out 
somethin’ about her goin’ to see Henry’s folks, 
and she’d got to have somethin’ decent to put on. 

“Tt run on a week or two and I didn’t hear no 
more about it, so one night I fetched the matter 
up myself. 8’I, ‘If you go to see Henry’s folks, how 
long do you cal’late to be gone, and when do you 
plan to start?’ 

“She fetched a long breath, as if she had fin’ly 
made up her mind about somethin’. ‘Well,’ she 
says, ‘I’ve about give up goin’ to Henry’s this 
year. I shan’t get away but one trip, and I’m of a 
mind to visit Sarah instead. 

***Of course it’s further,’ she says, ‘and the 
things I’ve had made to go to Henry’s wouldn’t 
do to wear at Sarah’s at all, and I’m about beat 
out havin’ these made—standin’ up to be fitted 
and settin’ down and sewin’ so steady. But,’ she 
says, ‘if I can get Myra again, I’ve about made up 
my mind to get ready and go.’ 

“*Do jest as you’re a mind to,’ s’I, givin’ in easy. 
I knew it wouldn’t do me no good to argue. 

“Well, she got Myra again, and there was another 
ten days of sewin’ and picked-up meals; mebbe 
there was a fortnight. And at the end she was 
completely fagged out, but the job was done. She 
had an entire new fit-out that she reckoned was 
suitable to wear in the city, where Sarah lives. The 
fust one that she had for visitin’ Henry’s folks she 
hung up in the closet, with sheets over ’em. 

““Mebbe a week ’fore she was cal’latin’ to start 
for Sarah’s, I was down to the post office, and I 
fetched home a letter for her; I knew it was from 
Sarah when I see the Boston postmark. 

‘Here you be,’ s*I, and I throwed the letter 
into her lap. ‘Prob’bly you’ll find out in that jest 
how to go to get there.’ And then I sot down to 
look at the paper a minute while she read her 
letter. I hadn’t much more’n got fairly interested 
in what I was readin’ when I heard her give a 
groan, and when I looked up she sot there with 
her hands flopped down by her side and lookin’ as 
despairin’ as I ever remember seein’ her. 

“Sarah writes,’ she says, pickin’ up the letter, 
‘that they’ve changed their plans and they’re goin’ 





to the seashore this summer, and they want me to 
come. She says to have two or three simple dresses 
made—ones that ain’t too good or costly—and only 
bring them.’ I didn’t say anything—the way she 
was feelin’. I dunno as she’d have sensed it if I had. 

***Tt don’t seem’s if I could stand another trial 
like I’ve had,’ she says, ‘and I’ve got-more clothes 
now than it seems to me I’ll ever live to wéar out; 
but I’ve gone so far I ain’t goin’ to give up with- 
out goin’ somewheres this summer—and, thank 
goodness, these dresses ain’t got to be fitted care- 
ful! I guess you might’s well go over to Myra’s 
and see if she can help me for a day or so.’ 

“So I put off to get Myra for her. 

“That was three days ago,’”’ Uncle Billy said 
slowly, “and yesterday I fetched home another 
letter for her, postmarked some place down on 
the coast. I watched her when I give it to her, and 
I could see that she opened it with misgivin’s. She 
read mebbe a dozen words, and then she dropped 
if as if she was completely played out. 

“*They’ve got diphtheria in the next house to 
Sarah’s,’ she says, limp as a rag, ‘and they don’t 
think it’s prudent for me to come. And after the 
way I’ve worked —’ and she begun to cry a mite, 
bein’ so nervous and tired.” 

*‘But you said you’d been down to see her off,”’ 
said Mr. Harper. 

“Oh, yes!” replied Uncle Billy comfortably. 
“But she didn’t go to Henry’s nor Sarah’s. Last 
night she packed two of her oldest wrappers and 
a few other things into two gripsacks, and this 
mornin’ she started for her sister’s, back on the 
farm where she was raised. Her last words to me 
was that she was mad to think she didn’t do it in 
the fust place—and with some reason, J think!” 
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GENEROUS FEES 


LD-TIME dentistry, as several recent anec- 
O dotes in The Companion have illustrated, 
was primitive, painful and peculiar. Some 
of the methods of our ancestors provoke a ready 
smile in this modern era, a safe century or so re- 
moved from the possibility of experiencing them; 
they are even consolatory, by contrast, for the 
necessity of a less degree of present endurance. 
Quite as amusing as ancient methods among our 
civilized forbears are the occasional results when 
modern methods are applied among uncivilized or 
alien people to-day. 

It was Lord Cromer that first told the story of 
how the Khedive of Egypt tested laughing gas on 
two of his followers before he would intrust him- 
self to a European dentist, and how he expressed 
his thankfulness when the aching tooth had been 
extracted by giving the dentist five thousand dol- 
lars. 

A fee equally generous, considering the donor’s 
resources, but distinctly more embarrassing to the 
recipient, was once offered a missionary who had 
come to the relief of a native chief who was suffer- 
ing agonies from persistent toothache. The mis- 
sionary was neither doctor nor dentist, but a few 
instruments, including a powerful forceps, were 
included in his outfit. He did not promise that the 
operation would be painless, for he had no suitable 
anesthetic, but he believed it would be successful 
even if several previous attempts by native means 
had broken off the tooth close to the gum. The 
chief had courage, but he was tired of being tor- 
tured for nothing, and he insisted on seeing the 
strange instrument used on some one else first. 
Two or three slaves were summoned, but the mis- 
sionary stoutly refused to remove any of their 
strong, white and perfectly sound teeth to please 
their master. 

The chief was puzzled and angered by the re- 
fusal, and things began to look threatening indeed, 
when the missionary’s wife stepped into the 
breach. She had a hollow tooth, which could have 
been filled had they been in a civilized country, 
but which she was willing to part with since they 
were not. In the presence of an interested assem- 
bly, comprising the entire village, with the chief 
in a seat of honor in the front row, her husband 
extracted it. Then—with a desperate grip and an 
appalling wrench—he extracted that of the chief, 
who emitted a hair-raising yell, but who was so 
grateful that he insisted on bettering the gift that 
he had promised, — although the amateur dentist 
claimed no fee,—and presented the missionary 
with two brand-new, smiling black wives! 

It was with the utmost difficulty that the mission- 
ary, with the tactful but resolute assistance of 
Mrs. Missionary, succeeded in declining the ladies 
without offense and maintaining his preference for 
a goat. 
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HARD ON THE GUIDE 


NE of the guides in Glacier National Park, 
says Outing, is, or was, named Mike Shan- 
non. He was born with the usual Irish sense 

of humor, but there are some tourist vagaries that 
are beyond the range of even his genérous com- 
prehension. 

Once upon a time he guided a nature-loving 
lady of more than generous physical proportions. 
Mounting her horse and dismounting was a task 
that taxed all her powers and incidentally most of 
Mike’s as well. 

At a particularly bad place in the trail a majestic 
pine towered from the steep slope. As they rounded 
the turn the lady tourist called to Mike: 

“Mr. Guide, help me down!” 

With some difficulty the feat was accomplished. 
She panted up to the foot of the tree. There she 
stood gazing upward for a moment, and then in a 
loud, clear voice called out: 

“O tree, I salute thee!” 

Then she went back to the horse. 

“Mr. Guide, help me up!” 

They accomplished the mounting with a hundred 
per cent increase in effort, and moved forward. 

‘*What did you say, Mike?” another guide in- 
quired when Mike told the story later. 

“Me?” said Mike. “Nothing; but I just thought 
I'd hate to be the feller to guide her through the 
California redwoods.” 
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THE WONDERS OF COOKERY 


NEW pupil in the cooking schoo! sat at the 
instructor's desk copying receipts from 
cards. She wrote busily for some time ani 

then approached a fellow student and asked won- 
deringly: 

“Do we have to have all these things to make 
fruit punch?” 

Her card read: 

“Fruit Punch.—21bs. powdered sugar, 12 lemons, 
nutmegs, paprika, tarragon vinegar, 2 heads of 
lettuce, raisins, buttermilk.” 

It appeared that she had copied the teacher’s 
grocery memorandum for the next day. 
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HE Companion Calendar for the coming year, 

like its predecessors, will be both useful and 
beautiful. The general form remains the same as 
before, and there is the same unusually convenient 
arrangement of information. For the ornamentation 
our artists have produced a handsome design—in gray, 
orange and gold—that suggests the Italian Renaissance. 
The Calendar proper, consisting of a pad of twelve 
sheets 2% x 3% inches in size, is mounted on a heavy 
cardboard, 4% x 5% inches, that is decorated as de- 
scribed above. A support attached at the back allows 





In 
Popularity 


Every 
Year 


the Calendar to rest firmly on a desk or table ; or the sup- 
port can be folded and the Calendar hung upon the wall. 

Each sheet of the pad carries the calendar of the 
month in plain, large figures, and in smaller type on 
the margin the calendar of the month that precedes 
and of the month that follows. Each sheet is decorated 
with a seasonable design and also carries a wise or 
witty aphorism. 

The Calendar will be given to all new subscribers, 
and to all old subscribers who renew their subscriptions 
for 1918. 


EARLY: RENEWAL- SUBSCRIPTIONS 


cAN EXTRA OFFER TO ALL vivenrinersidee SUBSCRIBERS 





The Man Without A 
Country 


Nothing was ever written that 
teaches love of country better than 
Edward Everett Hale’s classic, The 
Man Without A Country. In the pres- 
ent world crisis you will want to read 
this story of the young American lieu- 
tenant who, in a fit of passion, expressed 
the hope that he might never hear of 
his country again, and of the terrible 
punishment that came to him through 
the literal fulfillment of his wish. 

















; Edward Everett Hale’s 
Great Classic 


We need to remind ourselves once 
again of all that this country means 
to us, and of how much we owe it, 
of the privileges we enjoy—the cost 
of it all and the worth of it all. 


The Youth’s Companion, therefore, ex- 
pects to distribute a record number of this 
latest printing, The Companion Edition, 
through the special offer made below to early 
renewing subscribers. The book is bound in 
cloth-lined paper covers with a special color 
design in buff and blue. 
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How to Get This Boo k Free A copy of Edward Everett Hale’s classic, The Man Without 





A Country, Companion Edition, will be sent free of charge 


to each Companion subscriber who renews his subscription for one year from its present expiration date, 
provided four cents extra in stamps is inclosed to pay mailing expense, etc. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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IN PLACE OF FURS 


UR sets are so popular this year that every 
F girl wants one, but they are also very expen- 

sive. Many a girl will be glad to find that she 
can make an attractive muff and neck piece at 
home of much less expensive material. Velvet 
and plush are excellent substitutes for fur, and 
also for the scarcely less costly “cloaking plush” 
that is often used to represent it. Caracul is an- 
other satisfactory substitute. Although neither 
plush nor velvet can be had at a low price, they 
are both much cheaper than fur, and when the 
work of making the set is done at home the whole 
cost is greatly reduced. 

Sometimes good material ean be found already 
at hand, such as an old velvet dress, a plush cape 
or acaracul coat that has been laid aside. Silk and 
satin remnants are useful for linings, and odd 
strips of fur for trimmings. The trimming shown 
in Fig. 2 is of imitation fur, which can be bought 
at a moderate price. Foundations, or ‘‘beds,” for 
the muffs can be bought ready-made at a small 
price ; but that part of the work, also, can be done 
at home. 

If old material is to be used for a set, brush and 
clean it thoroughly first, and press it. Before you 
begin to cut, spread the goods flat and lay the 
patterns on it to the best advantage. The dimen- 
sions given for making the two sets illustrated 
are for a girl of average size. 

The cape shown in Fig. 2 requires a strip of plush 
a yard and an eighth long and twenty-four inches 
wide, a strip of satin of corresponding size for the 
lining, and a third strip, of wool or some other 
material suitable for a thin padding, half an inch 
shorter and narrower than the other strips. About 
four yards of fur edging, also, will be needed ; that 
will include the trimming for the muff. 

Lay the plush wrong side up and pin the padding 
in place on it; theh turn the edges of the plush 
over the padding and baste them. Cut the fur edg- 
ing into strips, two long. and two short, and pin 
the strips into place on the right side of the plush 

with the edges even. In 
A order to make the overlap- 
ping ends of the strips join 
evenly, trim the squared 
corners on the bias, taking 
care to make sufficient al- 
lowance for narrow seams. 
Then unpin the strips and 
seam the bias corners to- 
gether on the wrong side. 
Turn the inner edge of the 
fur and baste it to the cape; 
turn the other edge in the 
same way and baste it 
through the plush and the 
padding. Slip stitch all round 
both edges of the fur band, but not too closely. 
Next lay the satin strip on the padding, pin it into 
place, turn in and baste the edges and slip stitch 
them to the fur. Tack narrow picot ribbon between 
the plush and the lining for fastenings. 

For the muff that goes with the cape a piece of 
plush twenty-four by nineteen inches is required, 
a piece of satin half an inch shorter each way, and 
about a yard and a third of material for lining— 
of cotton or of linen. To make the pattern (Fig. 1) 
fold a double sheet of newspaper in the two regu- 
lar creases, with the back fold, AB, at the top, and 
the side fold, AC, at the left. Measure a little over 
four inches and a half to the right on AB and 
mark. the point D; measure down almost twelve 
inches on AC and mark the point E. From D draw 
a five-inch line, DF, perpendicular to AB. Five 
inches from A on AC mark the point G; draw the 
line GF and extend it four and a quarter inches 
beyond, to H. Draw a line from D to H. The line 
from E to H must be drawn free-hand—a full, 
curved line slightly flattened at the bottom. Cut 
out on the lines DH and EH 

Open the double pattern thus made and, spread- 
ing it flat on the cotton lining, pin it securely and 
cut it out, allowing half an inch round the edge for 
seams. Cut out the plush cover in the same way. 
Before cutting further, fold the pattern again, and 
from J, three inches above E, carry a curved line 
to H, and trim the bottom of the pattern along 
that line. Using the altered pattern, cut out the 
satin lining and the inner cotton lining. 

Seam together the two bottom or curved edges 
of each of the four pieces, and make a narrow 
hem in both ends of each piece; then insert the 
small cotton lining into the large cotton piece and 
pull the plush over them. The next step is to make 
the body of the muff; that is done by 
stuffing the space between the two 
cotton pieces with cotton wadding 
or with quantities of small, fluffy 
feathers. If it can be procured, the 
soft down from cat-tail flags is best 
of all. Push the stuffing in from both 
ends, packing it tight and close, and 
when the casing is nearly full sew it 
up at one end and finish the work 
from the other end. Baste the plush 
to the pad. Insert the satin lining and 
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FIG. 2 
AN ATTRACTIVE CAPE AND 
MUFF OF PLUSH TRIMMED 
WITH IMITATION FUR 

















A STOLE AND MUFF OF 
VELVET WITH BEAD 
TASSELS 














the hole is about five inches in diameter. Insert 
your hand and sew through and through the cotton, 
from the inside to the outside, beginning in the 
middle and working out to each end until the roll 
assumes the shape of a compact cylinder. 

Four strips of material—one of velvet and one 
of cotton, each thirty by fifteen inches, another of 
velvet and another of cotton, each seventeen by 
fifteen inches—will be needed for covers and lin- 
ings. Seam the end edges of each strip and turn 
the strips inside out. After inserting the linings 
and putting on the covers finish the muff at the 
ends in the same way that you finished the plush 
muff. The pleated ribbon is put on last, and is 
inserted between the edges of the velvet and of 
the satin, as in the stole. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 


SMALL pepper plant, the beautiful leaves and 

A bright berries of which show the true Christ- 

mas colors, makes a charming centrepiece 

for the holiday table. Decorate the little tree with 

strands of tinsel and with tiny figures and minia- 
ture animals suspended by narrow ribbons. 

In using holly for decorations wipe the leaves 
with a cloth dipped lightly in olive oil. Both the 
leaves and the berries will then reflect the light 
more brilliantly. 

Small gifts can be hidden in “snowballs” of 
cotton wound with white baby ribbon, and piled 
at the base of a real Christmas tree or lodged in 
the branches. 
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MAKING AND APPLYING DESIGN 


XI, A Stenciled and Embroidered Table 
Runner 


ILLOWCASES, table covers, curtains and 

many other articles can be decorated effec- 

tively both by brush and by needle. The 
design on the table runner that is shown here was 
carried out by means of a stencil, and then the 
berries were embroidered. The result is somewhat 
brighter and richer than would have been the 
ease if the stencil had been used alone. Other 
ways in which you can successfully combine the 
two crafts will suggest themselves. 

The winter months are not so full of suggestions 
for design as are those of summer. The mistletoe 
is chosen here not only because it is available in 
winter but also to show what an effective design 
can be had from a plant that at first thought seems 
somewhat stiff and unpromising. As was pointed 





choice of material. On a table cover, for example, 
there are likely to be placed books and articles of 
various bright colors; so for the cover itself you 
should select some material of a quiet, neutral 
color. 

Trace your design on stencil paper, and then 
with a sharp penknife cut out the various parts. 
Be careful to make clean, sharp cuts so that you 
will not tear the edge of your pattern. When the 
stencil is finished pin it carefully in place on the 
material that is to be decorated, and you are 
ready to begin the task of painting the design. 

If your pattern is composed of a unit regularly 
repeated, you do not of course need to make a 
stencil for the whole design. Cut out only, say, 
two and a half units; then, using the half unit 
as a “‘key’’ to fit over the figure last painted, 
keep moving the stencil forward until the 
design is complete. 

As was stated in the second number of 
this series, in the Girls’ Page for March, 
1917, the best medium for painting on wash 
fabrics is artists’ oil paint mixed to a 
creamy consistency; but there is a dye 
that comes in large tubes that serves 
better for delicate materials that do 
not have to be laundered. 

The table runner shown in the il- 
lustration is made from pongee one 
and three quarters yards long and 
twenty-seven inches wide, in the nat- 
ural color; any other material such 
as linen. or crash could be used. At 
each end is a three-inch hem double 
hemstitched. The sides are finished 
with a fancy silk cord of a pretty 
shade of brown. The leaves in the 
design are painted in three tones of 
gray-green varying from light to 
dark; the stems are a warm brown, and the ber- 
.| ries are embroidered in laid work with yellow and 
pale green embroidery cotton. 


END OF THE SERIES 
6 © 
THE THING TO SAY FIRST 


'ALKING carefully into her great-aunt’s 

room, Helen Blair unloaded her arms of 

two nosegays of old-fashioned garden 
flowers, a new book, several letters and a dish 
of strawberries in a cool green nest of leaves. 

“You’re the most popular person in the whole 
town, Aunt Letty,” she said, as she stooped to kiss 
her aunt, who sat knitting at the open window. 
“Everyone is always sending you things, and call- 
ing you up on the telephone, and you certainly 
have more visitors than any two girls 
in town. How do you make people 
like you so? I want to get your re- 
ceipt.” 

“It isn’t much of a receipt,” said 
Aunt Letty, smiling up into the ad- 
miring young eyes. “Perhaps it’s only 
that I’ve always remembered some- 
thing my mother told me many years 
ago when I was about your age.” 

Helen dropped down on the floor at 
Aunt Letty’s feet, and the old lady 








baste it neatly to the foundation. Slip 
stitch together the hems of the plush 
and of the satin. Finally, tack the 
joined hems to the muff bed in sev- 
eral places so that the material will 
stay in place. The short band of fur should be put 
on the muff before the plush is made up by tacking 
it exactly in the centre of the strip. The ball trim- 
mings are made by gathering fur over small balls 
of cotton batting and attaching them to picot 
ribbon. 

The materials required for the stole, or scarf, in 


AT EITHER END OF THE TABLE RUNNER IS AN EMBROIDERED 


AND STENCILED BORDER DESIGN 


out in the first number of this series, design is 
really only arrangement; if the plant from which | 
you are getting the motifs of your decoration has | 
any forms that are pleasing, you can so arrange | 
them that they will make an attractive design. The 
leaves and berries of the mistletoe can be arranged 
and rearranged in an infinite variety of beautiful 


Fig. 3 are two yards of velvet twenty-four inches designs. Remember, too, that you can look into 
wide and a strip of satin for lining of the same | the plant itself; the cross section of a berry often 
dimensions. An inner linipg of thin woolen mate- | | Suggests a charming little spot. 


rial will add extra warmth if that is desired. | 


The design on the table runner looks intricate, 


Twenty yards of grosgrain ribbon will trim both | but it is really simple: a single unit repeated regu- 


stole and muff. The tassels are made by the 
method described in the Girls’ Page for Novem- 
ber. Pleat sixteen yards of ribbon for edging,—do 
not make the pleating very full,—and turn in and 
baste the edges of the velvet and of the satin. Put 
the two strips together, wrong side to wrong side, 
pin the pleated edging in place between them and 
stitch the whole. If the ribbon is gathered instead 
of pleated, only half as much will be required. 
For the muff that goes with the stole no pattern 
is needed, even if the foundation be made instead 
of bought. To make the body of the muff take a 
roll of cotton wadding measuring thirty inches 
round the end and fifteen inches from end to end, 
and press the wadding back from the inside until 





larly but reversed every other time. You could | 


take the same elements and by repeating them 
at different intervals create an entirely new and 
equally pleasing design. 

When you have made your analysis of the mis- 
tletoe select and arrange the elements that are to 
compose your design. In planning your design 
keep constantly in mind the use that the article 
you are making will serve. In the table runner, 
for example, the borders are placed at the ends, 
and the middle of the runner is left plain, because 
that part will be covered with other articles. A 
design in the middle would be not merely useless— 
it would be in the way. 

Likewise, the nature of the article affects your 
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went on to the accompaniment of her 
clicking needles: 

“There was a young girl in our vil- 
lage whose father lost all his money 
through a bank failure, and soon 
afterwards died. Well, Rose had to support her- 
| Self somehow, but about the only thing she could 
do was to paint. I liked her and wanted to help 
| her. She was a fine girl, but very, very sensitive. 

“T thought and thought. Finally I decided to ask 
her to paint a picture of my brother Jack, who 
was going out to Australia to live. Of course 1 
talked it over with Jack first, and he agreed to 
my plan, which was to be a surprise for mother on 
her birthday. 

“The day the picture was finished Rose brought 
it to our house and we opened it in the parlor, for 
mother had gone to a sewing-society meeting that 


| afternoon. Dear me, I shall never forget how ter- 


ribly disappointed I was when I looked at it! The 
eyes were all wrong. 

hm Rose,’ I said, ‘those aren’t Jack’s eyes at 
a 

“I suppose I must have said it very sharply, for 
Rose looked at me quickly; then her own eyes 
filled with tears, and without a word she put her 
head down on the table. I stood by in uncomfort- 
able silence. 

“*O children, what a beautiful surprise! A pic- 


| ture of Jack! That’s his mouth and his fine high 


forehead.’ 
“It was my mother’s voice. She had come back 





MAY “GAFKIN" SERVE YOU? 





for her.spectacles, and we had been too interested 
in our secret to hear her. 

“Letty doesn’t like his eyes,’ said Rose with 
a catch in her voice. 

“«Well,? my mother said very gently, ‘if you 
can make them just a little more smiling and 
sweet, I shall feel that I am looking, not at a pic- 
ture, but at my own son himself.’ 

‘That isn’t so hard,’ said Rose, smiling at my 
mother, ‘and I’ll do it over and over until you’re 
satisfied.’ E 

“When Rose was gone I didn’t say a word to 
my mother for a minute or two; then I stammered, 
‘I didn’t mean to hurt her feelings. You know I 
love Rose and want to help her.’ 

“Of course you do, my dear,’ said my mother. 
‘Only next time when you have something to find 
fault with try to say the kind thing first.’ ” 
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A HANDKERCHIEF CASE FOR 
A MAN 


GIRL always has more difficulty planning 

A birthday and Christmas remembrances for 

her father and older brothers than for the 

other members of the family. A simple and inex- 

pensive little gift is a handkerchief case for a 

man’s bureau drawer, with the name of the owner 
worked on it in the giver’s handwriting. 

Hem one end of a piece of white linen ten by 
twenty inches in size, and fold it forward to make a 
pocket seven inches deep. Seam the edges of the 
pocket on the wrong side. Fold over the part that 
remains for a flap, and run a narrow hem round 
the three edges of the flap and a row of hemstitch- 
ing. A short distance above the bottom of the flap 
write the name in pencil and then work the letters, 
using the easy over-and-over stitch in any color 
that you wish. 
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A NEW LAUNDRY BAG 


N excellent gift for the small boy of the family 
is a “Gafkin” laundry bag. It is easy to 
make, and is such an amusing article that 

its owner will soon learn to put away his soiled 
clothes properly. The material needed is two 
pieces of linen, denim or other 
strong, washable goods, in contrast- 
ing colors, each a third of a yard 
in length. Draw the paper patterns 
from the diagrams here given. 
You will need two head sections 
(Fig. 1) and two body sections 
(Fig. 2). Use the lighter- 
colored material for the 
head. Lay the heavy edges 
of the patterns (Figs. 1 and 
2) on a lengthwise fold of 
the material and cut out the 
sections. There must be 
four arm sections (Fig. 3) 
and four foot sections 
(Fig. 4). The patterns 
should be laid on the flat 
of the goods. 

Using a flat felled seam, 
stitch the two head sec- 
tions to the two body sec- 
tions. Next make the arms 
and the feet. For each of 
these, sew two sections 
together on the wrong 
side, turn them inside out 

and stitch them again. 

Paint the features of “Gafkin’s” face or wore 
them in worsted. Two disks of dark felt with white 
buttons in the centre will serve for eyes. Sew the 
head sections together at the top on the wrong 
side, and run a second seam three quarters of an 
inch below the first to form 
ahem. Pin the arms and 
the feet into position and 
Stitch together the back 
and the front of the bag to 
within eight inches of the 
top. Bind the open edges 
and the raw seams with 
tape. 

Cut an empty spool in 
half and paint the two 
pieces white. After they 
are dry, slip one on either 
end of a slender wooden 
rod, and attach a cord to 
the ends, or run it through 
brass rings that have been 
screwed into the halves of 
the spool. 
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ECONOMY CANDIES 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Y substituting some 

other foundation for 

sugar in Christmas 
sweets, this year, we can 
not only save expense for 
ourselves but also do our 
share in the national con- 
servation of sugar without 
lessening either the quan- ie 
tity or the quality of our 
holiday candy. Fi ig. 4 

There are many excellent 
substitutes for the usual rich and highly concen- 
trated candies. Prunes stuffed with almonds and 
raisins stuffed with filberts or with chopped nuts 
are very good, and candied orange peel and grape- 
fruit peel, which require comparatively little sugar 
in their preparation, are always acceptable. Fruit- 
nut paste is delicious. It is made by grinding a 
mixture of figs, dates and English walnut meats 
and afterwards softening it with lemon juice. 
Spread the paste about half an inch thick on oiled 
paper and cut it in small squares. 

Pop corn is a particularly good, wholesome sub- 
stitute for the all-sugar form of candy. It is so 
bulky that from a very little corn a large quantity 
of sweets can be made. To prepare the corn put 
it into the popper and wet it thoroughly with cold 
water before subjecting it to heat. Hold the pop- 
per gradually nearer and nearer the fire, always 
shaktng it a little, so that the corn will grow hot 
slowly and steadily. In that way the kernels are 
evenly heated through and through and a steam 
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is generated that softens the outer shells. The 
result is that all of the kernels pop simultaneously, 
and every grain bursts from its centre, soft aad 
white, without any hard spots or any charring. 
Pop-Corn Brittle.—Boil together for five minutes 
one cupful of granulated sugar, one half cupful of 
water and one teaspoonful of vinegar. Add two 
teaspoonfuls of molasses, a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut and one half teaspoonful of salt. 
Cook the mixture until it is brittle when tested in 
cold water, then stir one quart of popped corn 
into it and spread it on a buttered plate to cool. 
Chocolate Pop-Corn Balis.—Add to one and one 
half cupfuls of sugar two thirds cupful of water 
and one third cupful of glucose. Let the mixture 
stand until the sugar is dissolved, then cook it 
without stirring it until it will form a hard ball 
when dropped into cold water. Add one third cup- 
ful of molasses and three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and stir the candy constantly until it is brittle e 
when dropped into cold water. Remove the kettle d Ci I. Db R rd. 
from the fire and add three squares of chocolate an Oo. um 1a €CO. Ny 
that have been melted over hot water, and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Stir the syrup until the 
chocolate is evenly distributed, then pour it over Sie 
four quarts of popped corn. When the candy is re ee e—— . ; —_a 
sufficiently cool, mould it into little balls. White x 4 = ‘ 
pop-corn balls are made by combining one heaping a , — 1 = = 
tablespoonful of butter, three tablespoonfuls of f AA e3) a \ 
water and one cupful of granulated sugar, and _— fp) i et A= 


Their Best Beloved adding two quarts of popped corn when the syrup 7 By : al 
tk ' 























Christmas Gift has reached the brittle stage. 


Maple Corn.—Dissolve one cupful of brown sugar 





és ” and one cupful of maple syrup in one half cupful | mT = 
The C ddledo n Set of cold water and boil the syrup until it is brittle. a j 72 # ; 3 Hi : 

U WwW Add two cupfuls of popped corn, one cupful of nut = it a 

meats, one dessert-spoonful of vanilla and a pinch 

At the end of that Wonderful of salt. Stir the ingredients in gently, and pour the 






































ors candy into buttered pans and mark it in squares. oa — 
Day, the Kiddies even want to wear Pop-Corn Fritters.—Cook together one half cup- Q mel 
them to Bed! ful of sugar, one half cupful of molasses, two P ae: ; = cae 
‘es anne tablespoonfuls of vinegar, a lump of butter the pis: . - : a 
The ‘Cuddledown Set” is a Comfy Robe, size of a walnut and a level teaspoonful of salt, i. ae FF - 
Bootees and big woolly Blanket. And it’s until the mixture tests brittle in cold water; then ‘ 5 -*- 
Cuddledown Time in the early morning— add one quarter teaspoonful of soda dissolved in we 
before and after the bath—for outdoors—or a little water. Pour the syrup over one gallon of = ~~, 
the nursery. Mother knows dozens of uses popped corn and mix it into the corn until every 5 ei EE, 
: grain is coated. Spread the mixture in buttered zs is pee ae 
for such an acceptable aift. tins, press it into a firm cake, and when it is cold 4 
For the grown-ups, the “(Cuddledown” cut it in square or round shapes. . 4 
Robe is an ideal Christmas Gift. Made of Pop-Corn Marbles.—Mix a quantity of ground ~E e SSK 
best blanketing in the newest designs, silk- popped corn with any good fondant and form it Le Se, ‘ 
trimmed or plain. If your dealer does not into eye hye > pore have been rolled % 
Candicthe’ cediieiene Rem eniieundians into shape, dip them into melted chocolate or into 
° 7 fondant that hag been melted and colored. 
“Cute Pop-Corn Macaroons.—Boil one cupful of granu- 
c y ~ lated sugar with one quarter cupful of water, and 
uddledown when it threads pour it at once over the whipped 
for the Christmas white of an egg; then beat the mixture. Stir in 
’ Stocking. She's a two cupfuls of popped corn that has been ground 
) fascinating brad and or crushed finely, a little flavoring and, if desired, . 
story book all in one. some ground nut meats or some cocoanut. Drop UYING G | mb ¢; af | 
Send 5c. for her car- the mixture by the teaspoonful on a greased tin a Oo u la r ono a 
fare and your Kiddy and bake the macaroons in a slow oven until they be ~ 
will receive a stock- are puffed and slightly brown. or stmas is re y a Vel y 
ingful of joy. Crackajack.—Heat a large spoonful of lard in a " 
kettle, and when it is hot drop in eight handfuls | f b he d th 
Quaker Robe Co. of corn and one level teaspoonful of salt. Stir the p easant piece Oo usiness, an e 
22d gud ho Streets corn until it begins to pop, then cover the kettle, e ° 
hiladelphia shake it slowly until no more popping is heard, e ] b d al try k 
and set it aside in a warm place. Cook together O um la € ers to ma e€ it 
one cupful of sugar, one half cupful of molasses 
and one teaspoonful of vinegar until the mixture even more pleasant. So Oo not 
becomes brittle. Stir in a pinch of soda dissolved : 2 . 
in cold water and remove the syrup from the fire. h d d 
Add the popped com and spread the candy on esitate to go in and get acquainte 
wax paper ry. ° ° ; 
Pop-Corn Fudge.—After a mixture consisting of h h es ] b cc f ] } 
one and one half cupfuls of sugar, one tablespoon- wit t e€ O um la raronola. i 
ful of butter, one half cupful of milk and one half . “ if 
cupful of cocoa has cooked until it reaches the soft- © } b sal d i 
ball stage, remove it from the fire and set the Oo um la e€srooms are operate } 
kettle in cold water. After the mixture cools beat fo r no ot er ose th t O iv e | 
it until it is creamy ; then add one tablespoonful of l l I I ) al l 
milk, set it back on the fire and keep it there until . p g1 
it melts. Stir in one and one half cupfuls of popped th bl h th 
a ay corn and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour it into = pu 1C a Cc. ance to see e 
-? ‘ z buttered tins, and when it is cool cut it in small e ° 
squares. oe } b d h 
Butter Scotch Corn Crisp.—Boil together for ten O um 1a instruments an to ear 


Xmas Tree Outfit $ minutes one heaping cupful of dark-brown sugar, t e ¢ 
oa a pinch of cream of tartar and one tablespoonful | mb d eo ] mb 
Complete—Postpaid of vinegar; add two tablespoonfuls of butter. Cook € o1u la recoras. € o1u he 1a 
Safe—Licht Your Free Electric. the mixture until it reaches the brittle stage, then d eal li th thi A 
camtey Safe Light Your Tree Electrically | stir in one quart of popped corn and pour the er realizes that the American 
mas tree into a tragedy. Xmas tree electric | Candy out to harden. 
lights keep your tree lighted with perfect safety 


and less expense than candles. Send $3 and we e 98 ‘ . tendency in buying phonographs is i 


will mail postpaid a complete Xmas tree outfit 














consisting of 8 variously colored Tungsten lamps ALF - h d H kn 
with 16 ft, Silkoline wire and attachment plug THE H PRICE LADY to Ss op an compare. e Ows 
Tedmase b bak Gia Woten Reoeinciatay. | UA? Cement de She Compenten covtes 1 
. . u a ar 
cetinoase fo uot wired. wecen furniah.aoimaias Earning Money at Home] how to make the shopping 
pore pot cee Bey yd 2 ne batteries GIRL who was anxious to earn the neces- 4 t 
‘ -00 extra. ree sary money for a few little things that she bl d h ] th j 
sit eee ote en es needed or greatly desired, after thinking enjoya € an e€ weicomes € 
institutions. the matter over for a while, hung a modest sign in ° f ° t h 
a) : " the window of her home. The sign read, in black : 
~~ “eres * |< opportunity tor comparison or the 
office or express money order. . - ; 
LUMINO ELECTRIC COMPANY THE HALF-PRICE LADY C ] mb G af | with th i 
239-E Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. Why pay ten cents for having your gloves cleaned Oo u la r ono a any Oo er i 
ee ES when you can have it done for five cents ? . H 
Childrea's ribbons also made lke new. instrument. In a test, the Grafonola 


$ s In ne pte her own wardrobe she had dis- e 
covered a simple mixture that cleaned perfectly. al b 
1 One Dollar 1 She used it in the chalk form for gloves and in ways appear Ss at its est. 
- the liquid form for ribbons. 
Christmas Gift Offer Soon orders began to come in from people who 





Send us your own renewal subscription had light gloves that soiled easily and from ;, fe 7, 

ior Fou ome tener! sbecrinion | others i mit make few ribbon do on Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250 

ar price, $2.00, and you may adda year’s service for their little girls. They are still coming. ° ° 

dabatalics asa Christmas Gift for pote The average number of gloves received on week rr eriod Designs up to $2 / 00 

perme, not now taking the paper, for —_ except agen is agp pelre, —— _ 

only $1.00 extra. urday as many as sixty pairs. As the material use 
y$ costs this girl only two cents for a pair, she clears COLUMBIA GRAP HOP HONE COMPANY, New York 
THE YOUTH’S more than four dollars a week on gloves alone. 


The ribbons come in at the average rate of ten 
€; OM P AN I O N yards a day, and sometimes as much as seventy- 
five yards on Saturday. The cost of cleaning a 
Makes an ideal Christmas Gift. It brings yard of ribbon is one and a half cents and the 
rae ag eet ep mie mgr — —_ to bg —. charge is five cents, so that that branch of the 
. sa 1s entire family circle. 1s work brings in four dollars and thirty-five cents a 
cifte ia sta Swe Gin cond, pee week. She clears altogether about eight dollars 
your name, will be sent with the paper if you || 4nd forty-two cents a week. 


so request. One advantage of that kind of work is that the a 
NOTE. Owing to special terms of this Offer worker can systematize her labors in such a way 
the new subscription cannot count for 








ye as to leave the afternoons and evenings free. The 
Bah gsat es srsct hem pressing and cleaning is not easy, but a girl who 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON undertakes the work can stop for rest and recrea- 
tion when she is tired. 


The Companion believes that many other girls 


‘ could turn the plan to account, for the number of 
tnd wromen Pecnstel prt costly den py men, ribbons and gloves that need cleaning and fresh- 
Wondarfal Fras Book cod cae een fOr ening is remarkable, and after all the venture 

Idg. 


2419 Elwood Bidg.,Omaha,Neb,. requires no capital except industry and patience. 








vires animais, tan skins. Be a 
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Hadress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE FAMILY PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





























LAW FOR THE 
FAMILY 
VI. Contracts of Minors 


"Tarte is every reason why 

all the youthful members 

of the family should be 
interested in the matter of con- 

tracts, for the law of contracts 

will control most of their activities when 
they take their place in life. It remains 
only to refer briefly to the limits im- 
posed upon the operations of that law 
until the young people are full grown 
—that is, while they are still under the 
peculiar protection of the law because 
of the supposed necessities of their 
minority. 

The boy and the girl should remem- 
ber, however, that in fact the exemp- 
tions of minority are regarded as a 
shield and not as a club. The law does 
not intend to offer to the scheming 
minor a ready device by which he may 
escape his just dues; it merely says to 
those who contract with him, “ You 
deal with him at your peril, because he 
is aminor. You are bound to a scrupu- 
lously fair dealing.” So a minor is not 
bound absolutely by a contract made 
by him except for necessaries. For 
those he must pay. What are neces- 
saries and what are not depends upon 
the condition of the minor. To the rich 
girl a piano may be a necessary, where- 
as to the poor girl the rudest organ 
may not be so regarded, 

Contracts of minors for necessaries, 
therefore, are good; other contracts 
are voidable, in a few cases void. The 
facts must be determined when the 
minor becomes of age: At that time 
the boy or the girl must affirm or dis- 
affirm his or her contracts. Whether 
the act must be specific or may be deter- 
mined by conduct varies in different 
states. Generally speaking, however, 
the rule may be stated as follows: If 
the contract as drawn is for the obvi- 
ous benefit of the minor, it either 
stands unaltered at his majority or de- 
mands the most explicit repudiation 
on his part. If it is as obviously to the 
detriment of the minor, it is either ab- 
solutely void—that is, as if it had never 
been—or will require the most explicit 
statements on the part of the minor to 
affirm it, and then only when it clear- 
ly appears that he understands the 
nature of the contract. If it is uncertain 
whether the contract will eventually be 
for the benefit or to the detriment of 
the minor, he may affirm or disaffirm 
as he pleases. In any case, however, he 
must decide within a reasonavle time 
after he becomes of age—he may not 
allow the matter to drag along indefi- 
nitely. 

Generally speaking, if the minor de- 
cides to disaffirm his contract, and has 
already received the consideration due 
him, he must return the consideration, 
if he has it, when he disaffirms the con- 
tract. That is, he may not reap the 
benefit of the agreement and yet escape 
its obligations. But if he has used the 
money or whatever he received under 
the contract, he cannot be forced to re- 
imburse the other party. The same ten- 
der care of the law that would protect 
him from an ill-advised contract would 
protect him from the result of his im- 
providence in dissipating the proceeds 
of the contract. 

Although the law thus protects the 
minor from the untoward results of his 
supposed immaturity, it does not permit 
an equal latitude to the other party to 
the contract. He must abide by his con- 
tract—he may not decide to cancel it, 
since the minor alone is allowed that 
privilege. On the other hand, the minor 
must affirm or reject the contract in its 
entirety—he may not reject some parts 
and retain others. 
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THE NERVOUS CHILD 


CHILD born with an unstable 
A nervous system needs all the sym- 

pathetic care that it is. possible 
to devise for him. Unfortunately, a de- 
fective nervous organization is likely 
to declare itself in trying and disagree- 
able ways; the daily lot of the poor 
little victim is one of misunderstand- 
ing and fret and bitterness, unless 
parents and teachers are very wise 
and patient and kind. 

Modern science is doing much for 
nervous children: it is putting specta- 
cles on them, removing their adenoids, 
filling their teeth and measur- 
ing their skulls. But science 
cannot take the rasp from the 
adult voice, or check the im- 
patient push or pull that too 
many nervous children re- 
ceive when they do not re- 
spond to directions. Neither 
does it teach people to refrain 
from speaking of the child as 
*‘nervous” before his face. 
The hearer often wonders 
what dark disgrace or terror 
that word conveys to a small 
child who is constantly sad- 
dled with it. 

“Johnnie is so nervous to- 
day, I had to send him away 
from me,” a mother says, or 
‘Mary was so nervous, the 
teacher sent her out of the 
elass,” or “He is so nervous 
that he drops everything he 
picks up.” 

A wise physician gives the 
following advice: Never tell 
ehildren that they are nervous 
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W ii shall have this year our first war- 
time Christmas for more than a gen- 
eration. Our allies have had three: 

this will be their fourth. Moreover, they are 

near to the war, both geographically and as 
regards its effects. Time and experience have 
combined to teach them what we have not yet 
learned, but what we must learn—the sooner 
the better. How, then, shall we observe the 
festival that custom and habit have filled with 
so many sacred associations and surrounded 
with so many kindly and affectionate deeds? 
The three years since the war began have 

made most of us approach Christmas in a 

spirit that is different from that of peace 

times. We have turned some of our generosity 
into the channels of Belgian relief and Red 

Cross work instead of buying superfluous 

things for our friends, but this year we must 

do more. We must not only suppress the use- 
less giving; we must also make many useful 
gifts in place of it. We must continue to give 

—must give ‘‘until it hurts’’—to the organiza- 

tions that are working for the comfort and the 

health of the men in the field; but we must 
remember, too, that the spirit of Christmas is 
something more than a matter of dollars and 
cents. The money that we can spend is limited, 
but sympathy, cheerfulness and affection grow 
with every new draft upon them, and we 
must draw heavily on them this year to make 
Christmas the festival that it should be. 


N the matter of gifts it is natural that we 
I should think first of the soldiers; but to 

decide what we shall give to our particular 
soldier or to his friends is not so easy. Perhaps 
we cannot do better than to learn from our 
English friends. They have always had sons 
and brothers in the army at distant stations, — 
in India and South Africa and the islands of 
the sea,—so that every Christmas is to them 
in one sense a war Christmas. Their years of 
experience have taught them that there is no 
gift so acceptable as a Christmas box—just a 
packing case filled with cakes and ‘‘goodies’’ 
from home, cooking and fruits and dishes that 
the boys knew and loved of old. The Christ- 
mas box is especially suited to us this year, 
for most of our boys are still here in the 
United States, within reach even of perishable 
gifts. For those who are already in France the 
Christmas packages have already gone. 

To make the Christmas box successful good 
packing is necessary. Cookies and cakes should 
be put up in air-tight cartons, plum puddings 
should be carefully wrapped in wax paper, 
and jars of mincemeat, jam, preserves or 
jellies should be securely sealed and protected 
by ample padding. 

Se 

N_ choosing articles for the soldier’s kit 

I remémber that he can carry only a few. 

Find out whether he really needs a thing 
before you spend money for it. One gift you 
can be sure he needs: the home paper, no 
matter how large or how small the home town 
is, or whether the paper is a daily or a weekly. 
Your letters, even with the best intentions, 
will be irregular; but the paper will reach 
him at fixed intervals, however late, and will 
give him bits of local news that you would 
never think to write, even if you had heard 
them. Contentment is made up of just such 
trifles as that. 

Good soap is always appreciated ; and so are 
serviceable wash cloths, a sponge, a tin of sur- 
geon’s plaster, an electric flash lamp, hard and 
well-sharpened pencils of the best quality for 
map-making, and soft ones to write with — 
both kinds with erasers. A sharp pocketknife 
is always useful, and few soldiers have one. 

The doctors and the nurses are among the 
first to go to the front. They deserve and will 





appreciate word from home as much as the 
soldiers themselves, and there are many gifts 
that will make their work easier and pleas- 
anter. A little thought and common sense will 
discover what they are. But do not send a 
nurse a wrist watch that has no second hand. 
Life may be reckoned in heartbeats rather than 
in figures on a dial, but when a nurse takes a 
man’s pulse she needs both. 
7 

UT, after all, the soldiers and the doctors 

and the nurses make up only a small 

part of our circle of acquaintances. Our 
groups of friends—those whom we are accus- 
tomed to count among our assets in our annual 
stock taking—have changed little and been little 
depleted by the war; but the purse that has 
enabled us to make them Christmas gifts has 
probably been much depleted, and if we do 
our duty it will grow gaunter still as the 
months go on. The Liberty Loans, the Red 
Cross contributions, the Library and Recrea- 
tion Funds, the subscriptions for keeping alive 
the people of Belgium and Poland and Serbia 
and Armenia, for fighting tuberculosis, for 
supporting all those other enterprises that 
maintain or raise our community standard of 
living, we must continue to keep up, notwith- 
standing all the new responsibilities that we 
have assumed. : 

All that means that our Christmas celebra- 
tion should be different from that of other 
years. This is no year to push your way into 
the jeweler’s the night before Christmas and 
say, ‘‘Give me the heaviest thing that you 
have in silver for eight dollars,’’ and then 
cross the last name off your list. You cannot 
afford to do anything so sordid or so’ extrava- 
gant, but you can afford to do something that 
calls for a good deal more courage: dig down 
into your soul and see what the Christmases 
of the past have left there; see if the soil is 
still sweet enough and rich enough to grow 
flowers as well as turnips; see if you still have 
enough character left to content yourself with 
sending letters instead of presents to those 
whom you carry closest to your heart. If you 
are real, the letter will be real ; and no gift could 
carry so personal a message or will be more 
valued. It is in the flower garden, not in the 
truck patch, that the spirit loves to linger. 


To: camera, too, is a good friend at 


Christmas. It will say for you much 

that you cannot say for yourself. It will 
tell how you are looking, how the sun lies 
upon the old rooftree, and how the house- 
hold pets are doing. There are countless ways 
in which it will carry the word you would 
like to speak. No fear that anyone will despise 
your gift because it is ‘‘inexpensive!’’ 

To the young man who has planned to give 
Somebody a very special box of candy, a gentle 
remonstrance: Do not do it. The world’s sup- 
ply of sugar is so short that every mouthful 
we eat is so much the less for our allies, who 
need it vastly more. If we use all that we are 
accustomed to, they will have none. As for 
the girl, if she is of the right sort, a box of 
candy now will please her about as much as 
the gift of a pound of tea would have pleased 
an American girl of 1775. 


ET the dinner be simple and the children 
wy as happy as they please. It takes little 
to delight them, for they see life with 
truer eyes than we older people and judge it 
more wisely. Finally, let us feel that the 
spirit of our country, which should be always 
in our thoughts, and to which we owe our 
first and most precious gifts, is with us at 
the tree. 
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unless you can lovingly explain 
just what you mean by the term. 
They naturally think that it puts 
them into the criminal class, 
because the persons about them 
seem to regard nervousness as 
they regard naughtiness. 

Our duty to such children is to 
remove all unnecessary strain 
and fret from their daily life, 

and yet to do it without denying them 
the steady discipline that they need. In 
order to strengthen the nervous system 
the daily life should be one of quiet 
regularity. If it becomes necessary to 
punish, do so; but do not add nagging 
to it. Do not let the child listen to dis- 
cussions of his own case. Keep him in 
the open air day and night, eliminate as 
much school work as possible, insist 
upon long hours in bed, and above all 
treat him as if he were normal; then 
he will probably become so. 
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_ TYING ON MILLINERY 
ORNAMENTS 


HEN attaching millinery orna- 

ments to hats, professionals have 

a way of tying the ornament on 
instead of sewing it on. That allows a 
little play to the ornament and relieves 
it of a certain amount of undesired 
stiffness and rigidity. 

The method is simple. Hold or pin 
the ornament—flowers, for example— 
in position on the hat. Bring the needle, 
threaded with linen or other ~ stout 
thread, up through the hat from the 
underside to the outside close beside 
the stems of the flowers and leave the 
knot with four or five inches ‘of loose 
thread on the underside of the hat. Put 
the needle down through the hat close 
to the other side of the stems. Repeat 
that three or four times, even sewing 
through the clustered stems if they 
are particularly heavy. Then push the 
needle through to the underside of the 
hat and tie the two ends of thread. 

In attaching ribbon ornaments one 
or two tiny stitches on the outside and 
tying on the underside will give security 
and a graceful ease to the ornament. 
A long milliner’s needle is a conven- 
ience, almost a necessity. 
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THE TOPSY -TURVY 
CONCERT 


HE mother who suddenly finds 

herself the centre of a group of 

boys and girls who imploringly 
ask that old question, ‘What shall we 
do now?” will do well to propose a 
topsy-turvy concert. It is always full of 
fun for the children who take part in it 
for the first time. 

Stretch a curtain across one end of 
the room, low enough so that it comes 
just below the chin of the smallest 
child who is to sing in the concert. 
Behind the curtain the children put - 
shoes and stockings on their hands and 
arms. Then, with hands at their sides, 
they stand and sing the first verse of 
whatever song is chosen. When they 
begin the chorus the children drop 
from sight, and at the same instant all 
lift their hands above their heads while 
they continue to sing the chorus. It 
looks to the audience as if the young 
musicians were standing on their heads, 
and is always a laughable performance. 

Perhaps some child will forget to drop 
down with the others and will stand 
during the chorus, apparently with 
both feet beside his smiling face. That 
is even funnier than doing what was 
expected of him. If there are enough 
children, you can divide them into two 
companies and let each group have an 
opportunity to be now audience and 
now singers. 

o © 


THE CONVERSATION GAME 


NCE there was a small boy who 
was a great friend to his mother, 
and who liked to talk to her 

almost as well as he did to play. When- 
ever guests came to the house the small 
boy missed having his mother all to 
himself, and he talked far more than is 
really polite for a small boy to do when 
guests are present. That was especially 
embarrassing when the guests hap- 
pened to be persons who believe that 
children should be seen and not heard. 
One day the small boy’s mother 
thought of a plan. She said 
that the next time that visitors 
came he could play a game. 
He must listen carefully to 
what the “grown-ups” said, 
and he must not say a single 
word unless it would fit into 
what the “grown-ups” were 
talking about. Even then he 
must not say anything unless 
it were interesting. It was a 
hard game for the small boy 
to play; sometimes the guests 
talked about things that were 
tiresome to listen to. He did 
not give up the game because 
it was hard, however, and 
after a while he was able to 

play it very well indeed. 

The small boy is a big boy 
now, but he is still playing 
the conversation game. Peo- 
ple use complimentary words 
when they speak of him. One 
of the things that they say 
about him is that he is won- 





derfully gifted as a talker. 
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The early boyhood days of 
W. L. Douglas were spent in 
hard work with long hours. 
Besides pegging shoes all day 
he was obliged to gather and 
cut up wood for the fires, milk 
the cow and take care of the 
horse, working early mornings 
and until after dark at night 
by the light of a smoky whale 














WL. DOUGLAS 


‘“‘THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”? 
$3 — +4 $4.50 $5 56 ‘7 & *%8 
You can Save Money by Q 
Wearing W. L. Douglas ¥ 


Shoes. The Best Known & 
Shoes in the World. & 


. L. Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. | 


he quality of W. L. Doug- wy 
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las product is guaranteed BOYS SHOES 
by more than 40 years experi- Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
 f WARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 


WwW. L. Douglas name gad the retail price is 








A Lifetime Friend 


HE Big Ben man 

in the evening of 

life enjoys ambi- 
tion’s contenttul reward. 
Big Ben to him is a life- 
time friend. 

And you, in retrospect, at 
three - score - and -ten, will 
thank Big Ben of Westclox 
for each cheery morning call 
—his faithful comradeship 


Big Ben of Westclox is re- 
spected by all—sentinel of time 
throughout the world. He’s 
loyal, dependable and his ring is 
true—ten half-minute calls or 
steadily for five minutes. 


Back of Big Ben stands a com- 
munity of clockmakers. Each year 
they build more than four million 
alarms—accurate, long-lived, almost 
friction-free. And Big Ben is their 
masterpiece. 

























oil lamp. tamped on the AKE NO SUBSTITUTE through life —his thrifty Big Ben is six times factory tested. 
For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 ding of your hours: At your jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States, 

W. L. oy re in Ag bo cities. If _ con- areca - $3.50 in Canada. Sent prepaid on re- 
venient to call at . ouglas store, ask your “ i . ae : ’ 

CAUTION—Be sure local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot Good fe llow, Big 5 en, he  ceipt ot price if your jeweler doesn’t 

the price stamped on canine puis, tele ni edins sendin. helped me live on time! stock him. 

ho hott h Write for booklet, showing how to order shoes ] k 
the bottom has not by mail, postage free. LaSalle, Ill.,U.S.A. Western Clock Co. Makers of Westclox 
been erased or raised President Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep-Meter 
































Vid, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Come on, Everybody! | 


ET onto the ice. Put a pair of skates on | 
your feet and join the throng that are| 
combining the finest winter outdoor sport with | 
the gaining of health and happiness. Men| 
and women as well as boys and girls are find- 
ing the keenest enjoyment in gliding over the 
frozen waters of river, lake and pond on the 
ringing blades of Barney & Berry skates. 
Barney & Berry skates are beautiful in design, 
sturdy in construction, and true in temper. For 
more than fifty years they have given perfect satis- 
faction to skaters the world over—wherever water 
freezes. During a half century their high quality 
and perfection of design have made them the ac- 
knowledged choice of those who appreciate the 
finest in skates. 


Copyright ,W L.Douglas Shoe Co 
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—a Real Pa ~\ | 
LIONEL #@‘% | 
ELECTRIC 








Zingo! 1 "How It Speeds Away | 


the instant you touch the switch! But why 
not? It’s a real electric train, patterned = 
after the big ones—run by a power- 
ful high-speed electric motor. Made 
of heavy gauge steel, unbreakable, 

beautifull; enameled; good for years {ifi:2a\raime Bice nchedes eight sakes 
of fun. Operates at low cost on bat- ° “*"* 
teries, or on house circuit with Lionel Multivolt Transformer. 
Absolutely safe. For a million of thrills, get a Lionel Train! 


Send for -~ mon Free Xmas Catalog of 
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Armored Battle Car 


Turret revolves. Guns aim any direction. Has 


it -power Lionel electric motor. Fits in with 





You Can Join 
Be a member of the 


B & B Skaters’ League. 
Nothing to pay. Fine 
lapel button sent to 
you by Barney & Berry 
when you join. Learn 
about this at once. It’s 
too good to miss. 



















FREE There are more than forty styles of wnat Berry skates 

for you to choose from. Whatever your particular need there New i 
BOOKLETS on“Howto __ is a skate to fill it. Some dealer in your town is ready to serve Transformer This catalog shows the complete 
Skate,” “B & B Skaters’ you with the best. He carries the Barney & Berry line. yor line of freight and passenger sets : 

League” F ee, comeiets vt lone hundred fascinati i 

trated Cat rent. over 
lee Skates mailed to you BARNEY & BERRY, Inc. acess Con * NERS neeey eee. 
if you will send your and small apparatus; Pick out your gift and if not at 


1593 BROAD STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


No. B622. This is a detachable clamp 
Hockey Skate that may be worn with regular 
shoes. Blades of Chrome Nickel Steel. 


2to 30volts. Cheaper 

batteries. Atyour 

dealer's or id on 

receipt of $3.40. 
up to 


name and address to us. 


your dealer’s, I'll ship it prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


J. Lionel Cowen, Pres. 
THE LIONEL MFG. CO., 48P, E. 2ist St., New York City 
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Tok @ ueSTIONS YOU. wise 
about the contents of Vus page 
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BOYS’ PAGE. DECEMBER 


| Hacress your letters to THE 


EDITOR OF THE BOYS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON MASS. 
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The sail taken down and 

rolled into a compact bundle 

that can be carried easily on 
train or trolley car. 


together and 
five minutes. 


enthusiast the joy of swift motion over the 

glassy surface of pond, lake or stream. But 
when winds prevail, the ordinary form of ice skat- 
ing is very fatiguing; even the sturdiest skaters 
soon tire of struggling against a strong, chilling 
breeze. But the wind that spoils that form of sport 
makes it possible for you to enjoy skate sailing— 
one of the most fascinating and exhilarating of 
winter pastimes, and one in which you can use 
homemade equipment. 

The materials for a skate sail should be light in 
weight and yet strong enough to withstand both 
wind pressure and a reasonable amount of rough 
usage. For the spars almost any light wood may 
be used, but spruce (preferably second-growth) is 
probably best, for it combines lightness with the 
necessary stiffness and strength and is easy to 
shape. Bamboo is sometimes used, but its flexi- 
bility tends to make the sail inefficient, especially 
when you tack against the wind. 

Either light canvas or strong linen makes good 
sail cloth, but experience shows that the cotton 
fabric known as “balloon silk” is by far the best 
moderate-priced material for skate sails. 

In size the sail should fit the user; too large or 
too small a sail causes as much inconvenience as 
skates that do not fit. 


THE ERIE TYPE 

The sail shown in the figure is of the Erie type, 
and has three spars. The long horjzontal, or main, 
spar, which you rest on your shoulder when you 
are using the sail, and the longer of the two verti- 
eal spars are each made of two sections joined at | 
the centre by a light metal sleeve so that you can | 
take them apart and carry them in a small, com- 
pact bundle. The length of the forward vertical 
spar should be twice the distance from your shoul- 
der to within five inches of the ice, so that there 
will be no danger of the lower end’s striking the 
ice when you sail. 

li the distance from your shoulder to within five 
inches of the ice is four and one half feet, make 
the sail nine feet high at the forward end, seven 
feet long and five feet high at the rear. Because 
the cloth stretches a little after use, it is advisable 
to have it fail to reach the tips of the vertical 
spars by about two inches. That will allow you to 
take up any slack that may come with use. A 
flat, taut sail is always more efficient than a loose 
one. 

In the figure spar A is of one piece, one and one 
half inches in diameter at the middle and tapering 
at both ends to three quarters of an inch. The two 
halves of spar C and the two halves of spar B are 
one and one half inches in diameter for the dis- 
tance of four inches at their butts and taper to 
seven eighths of an inch at the smaller ends. 

Turning these spars on a lathe gives them the 
best appearance, but that of course is not essen- 
tial; you can shape them successfully with a plane 
or even with a drawing knife or a spokeshave. All 
spars should be either varnished or shellacked, not 
only for the sake of appearances but to exclude 
moisture while the sail is in use and to prevent 
warping after it is put away at the end of the season. 


THE METAL SLEEVES 
The two light metal sleeves, D, should be about 
eight inches long and have an inside diameter of 
one and one half inches, so that the large ends of 
the spars B and C will fit in snugly and be firmly 
joined. Make the sleeves of thin brass tubing and 
fasten each with a screw to one of the spar sec- 
tions. When you assemble the sail, the other half 
of each spar needs only to be inserted into the 
sleeve; the rigging will hold it firmly in place. 
Where the spars cross each other hold them 
together with straps, which will serve a secondary 
purpose in making a compact bundle of the sail 
when you take it down. 
It may be difficult to get a single piece of cloth 
that is large enough for the entire sail. 


Te coming of winter brings to the skating 





The figure shows a sail made of three 


In tacking against the wind hold the 
lower half of the sail close to your 
body. Then if you upset you will fall 
on top of the sail, instead of under it. 


whan a anieting Des the sail from one shoulder 

other in 
the sail points into the wind, and before 
your forward motion has ceased throw 
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Assembling the sail. The sail can be put 


stretched taut in less than 
It can be taken apart in a 


much shorter time. 


pieces. One thus made is stronger than a one-piece 
sail and sets better when completed. The dimen- 
sions will vary for different persons. Side Z should 
be four inches less than the length of spar B 
(which is twice as long as the distance from your 
shoulder to within five inches of the ice), and X, 
Y and Z should be as nearly as possible in the pro- 
portion of five, seven and nine. 

All the dotted lines in the sail plan except the 
upper and lower ones represent seams, all of 





Hold the sail with one hand. The 

main spar rests on your shoulder, 

and is held there by the pressure 
of the wind. 


through the grommets and round the spar. The 
corner grommets carry separate short cords that 
connect them to the ends of the spars. 


THE TAKE-UP RIGGING 
The figure shows a take-up rigging necessary 
for holding the sail in position and adjusting any 
slack that may appear while you are using the 
sail. In the ends of every spar insert a small screw 
eye that has an inside diameter of about half an 















































which should be about one and one half inches 
wide. The upper and the lower seam should be 
curved as shown, and should contain each a light 
rope, known as a leech rope, that runs lengthwise 
inside the seam, and that can if necessary be tied 
at either end to the vertical spars. The leech ropes 
prevent any tendency of the sail to sag in the 
middle, but the curves in the edges of the sail it- 
self will ordinarily prevent sagging, and the leech 
ropes need not be used unless it is found that the 
sail will not set properly without them. 

The cloth may be cut in any convenient way, as 
the seams will insure sufficient strength to keep 
the fabric from tearing. The V-shaped centrepiece 
should be sewed carefully to the upper and the 
lower section so that the completed sail will not 
wrinkle. 

Since the four corners of the sail are subjected 
to a considerable strain, reinforee them by means 
of cloth patches on both sides extending about 
five inches from the corners and double-stitched. 


PUTTING IN THE GROMMETS 

The small circles shown in the right- and the 
left-hand seam represent small brass grommets, or 
eyelets, placed about six inches apart for lacing 
the sail to the vertical spars. You can get the 
grommets in a hardware store or from an awning 
maker at a cost of a few cents. The lacing con- 
sists of very light rope or strong cord looped 


tacking, first turn until 





the an over your enn, The wind 
your other shoulder. —* with a slig 
you are off on th he other se this po: 

you wish to skate ‘directly against the wind. 


inch. To avoid splitting the wood bore holes for 
the screw eyes with a twist drill, and reinforce 
the ends of the spars by means of metal bands, as 
shown at G. If you cannot get metal bands, you 
can get the same result by wrapping light wire 
round the spar ends and fastening the loose end 
of the wire by looping it round a tack driven into 
the spar. 


ASSEMBLING THE SAIL 

Once you have the sail adjusted you can put it 
together and take it apart in a very few minutes. 
Do not remove the lacing on the rear spar. In 
assembling the front spar push the two halves 
separately through the lacing loops, and, when 
they are joined by the metal spar sleeve, pull the 
lacing tight and fasten it at one end. Next tie 
the short cords at the four corners of the sail to 
the screw eyes at the spar ends, and then con- 
nect the rear vertical spar to the end of the hori- 
zontal spar C (see figure) with a rope that passes 
through the screw eye on the end of the spar C. 
Once you have that rope adjusted you need not 
remove it. 

In order to stretch the sail flat pass the connect- 
ing rope between the front vertical spar and spar 
C through a strap looped through the screw eye 
on the front end of spar C. By tightening the strap 
you can draw the connecting rope toward the end 
of spar C, thereby pulling the sail cloth flat; by 


oe, 


resses it against 
tadditiona ma 
ition, too. 


In going directl 
the wind use bot 
with the main 8) 

across your 


before 

hands, 

ar resting 

oulders. 

unbuckling the strap you instantly loosen the sail 
So that it can be easily taken down. 

There are many other forms of skate sails, some 
of which are simpler than the one described above, 
but not so efficient, and others of which are of 
more complicated construction. A few typical 
forms are shown in the figure; their characteris- 
tics are briefly as follows: 


SOME OTHER MODELS 

Form H is an elementary sail consisting of a 
rectangular piecé of cloth about six feet long and 
four feet wide kept flat by two crossed spars held 
together and in position by a heavy strap fastened 
at a point where the spars cross. It works well 
enough before the wind but gives poor results in 
tacking. 

Form I consists of two diamond-shaped sails 
measuring about four feet by four feet that are 
mounted by means of two short vertical spars at 
the ends of a single horizontal spar, or pole, about 
twelve feet long. It is held under one arm about 
the centre of the horizontal spar and braced by 
the other when in use, and may be turned or 
feathered to reduce the pressure in a strong wind. 
It is, however, somewhat difficult to balance cor- 
rectly, and does not give very good results in 
tacking. 

Form K is a simple triangular sail about six feet 
by nine feet, with a front and central spar arranged 
as shown. It is@ good kind of sail and easily made, 
but requires a very long and unwieldy main spar 
if a large sail area is required, and under those 
conditions it is difficult to maintain the flat, tightly 
drawn surface that means efficiency and control 
in working against the wind. 

Form L is a three-spar triangular sail of about 
the same proportions as form K, but in this case 
the pointed end is the forward end when sailing 
and the two long spars are arranged along the 
edges of the sail and held apart by a short spar, 
as shown. Both arms are necessary in using this 
sail, and it is not so easily controlled as form K. 
It has one advantage, however, in that it can be 
easily arranged for reefing to reduce the sail area 
in strong winds. 

Form M has an exceptionally large sail area, 
and as a rule has about the same proportions as 
the sail of the Erie type with the addition of a 
four-sided jib in front that requires an additional 
vertical spar. The tightening and adjusting is 
therefore arranged for at the rear of the horizon- 
tal spar. It is a good and efficient sail, but requires 
in the skate sailor considerable experience in 
order to obtain the best results. 

The art of handling a properly made skate sail 
can be readily acquired by anyone who has used 
a sailboat, and he can get very good results at the 
first attempt. The skater who lacks this experi- 
ence may expect to get on more slowly. Facility 
in shifting the sail from one shoulder to the other 
will come with practice, as will the ability to make 
good headway against an adverse wind by tack- 
ing, but beginners need a few words of caution. 


SHARP SKATES 


Sharp skates are more necessary for skate sail- 
ing than for ordinary ice skating, especially in a 
strong breeze, in order to avoid side slipping when 
leaning against the sail to counterbalance its pres- 
sure. The skates used should have the runners 
either rounded or turned up in front so as to ride 
easily over rough ice. Always be on the lookout 
for cracks in the ice, as hitting one at high speed, 
when you are unprepared, may cause a hard up- 
Set. 

Speeds in excess of a mile a minute for short 
distances are frequently made by expert skate 
sailors under favorable ice and wind conditions; 
but there must always be an element of danger in 
such high speeds, and beginners should practice 
at first only in moderate winds. With the skill 
acquired in that way they will, in a short time, 
become competent to handle the sail easily and 





safely even in a strong wind. 


4 one piercing wind does not mean discomfort for 
he 8 
bo 


sailor. The sail is always between your 
dy aon the He only your feet and the lower 
parts of your legs need specially warm covering. 
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Instant 
Postum 


fits the spirit of 
the times per- 





fectly. It is 


Purely American 


Economical 
eee loss 


of pleasure, : 





Convenient 
and is a pleasing, 
wholesome, drug- 
free drink good 
for both young 
and old. 


“‘There’s a Reason” 

















your courts before it stops you! Save 
n doctor bills. ‘ 
You cam stop the incipient cold and the 
heavy, rasping cough with 





They taste they are 
for the whole ey from it Bote 
=. For seventeen years, millions 
of us 


ers have been proving it. Get 
them anywhere from coast to coast, 
Good for the Throat— 
Bad for the Cough. 


DEAN MEDICINE CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Comfort for Mother 


AN D,DADDY AND ME, 


itary, odorle: 
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ite. Boa: 

ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Put it anywhere in tbe house 
are killed by a 
rocess in the water 
ner which is emp- 
tied once a month. Nomore 
than ashes. 


le in the office 

















75 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 


S T A M P S QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 








QUALITY First 


Quality first, has always been our 
policy in building the high-grade 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


No machine, at any price, will do 
better work or more fully meet 
every requirement of family sew- 
ing. The Publishers of The Com- 
panion stand back of this machine 
with a 25-year guarantee. 


Economy effected by our Factory-to-Home System 
will be most convincing. By this plan we are able to 
save a large amount for each purchaser. We also pay 
all freight charges and allow a 3-months’ trial. 
LET US EXPLAIN. A postal-card request will 
bring our Illustrated Descriptive Booklet and 
Special Christmas Offer by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office. Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stoien or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
willbe changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
° PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








CHILBLAINS 


HE hands, the feet and the ears are the 
parts of the body that are most liable 
to suffer injury when they are exposed 
to severe cold. Of course the injury may 
vary greatly in degree, from the uncom- 
fortable but not dangerous chaps and 

chilblains to extreme inflammation and gangrene. 

Roughening and cracking of the skin of the 

knuckles and the lips is very common in cold 

weather, but that can be prevented by using cold 
cream or vaseline every night and by avoiding hot 
water in washing the hands. 

A more painful affection is chilblain. Usually it 
attacks those who have poor circulation owing to 
a constitutional weakness, inadequate nourish- 
ment or disease, or those who wear ill-fitting shoes 
or tight gloves that severely impede the circulation. 

A chilblain begins as a discolored purplish spot 
on one or more of the toes or fingers, or on one of 
the ears; it itches constantly, and if not arrested 
forms a blister, which breaks and leaves a painful 
ulcer that does not respond well to treatment. 

At the beginning of cold weather parents should 
take measures to prevent chilblains in cliildren 
who are subject to them, and should continue te 
take precautions until the frosty weather ceases. 














| To improve the circulation in the part, local cold 


bathing, friction and the application of diluted 


alcohol or cologne water after drying are all effec- |_ 
| tive. The child should wear comfortable, wide- 


toed shoes and woolen gloves or mittens. When he 
comes indoors he should warm his hands or feet by 
rubbing them—not by holding them close to a fire 
or a radiator. It is also necessary to look after the 
child’s general health. 

Once chilblains have formed, the correct treat- 
ment is to apply soothing lotions, such as lead 
wash or extract of witch-hazel, or, at the very be- 
ginning, before the skin has broken, to paint them 
with one or two coats of tincture of iodine; appli- 
eations of tincture of green soap are also useful at 
this stage. After blisters have formed and the skin 
has broken, an ointment of boracic acid is often 
efficacious. At the same time the preventive meas- 
ures recommended above should be employed. 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS 


EALLY, youneedn’t laugh. It’s the thing! 
Everyone suys se. Uncle Jim, what are 
you doing?” 

Young Uncle Jim’s keen, spectacied 

eyes revealed sudden alarm. 

“Hold on, Eveline!” he implored. 
“Don’t move! ‘There, that’s better. Just keep still 
a minute more and I'll be done,” 

“But what are you doing?” 

“Making your portrait, of course. I —”’ 

Eveline made a dash at the paper. ‘Why, Uncle 
Jim, I didn’t know you drew! Let me see it!” 

Uncle Jim’s long arm kept the paper tantaliz- 
ingly out of reach. 

“Curb your impatience, infant. Artists can’t be 
browbeaten. When the masterpiece is finished, it 
will be put upon exhibition—not before.” 

“It had better be finished pretty soon!” Eveline 
threatened ominously. ‘ 

“Tt will be. There will be an exhibition of family 
portraits in the library after dinner. Seven sharp.” 
And Uncie Jim fled to his den, sacred from fem- 
inine intrusion except by special invitation. 

Uncle Jim was esteemed in the family as a rising 
young biologist, to say nothing of being a very 
lovable young fellow to boot. His invitations were 
never slighted. Even Mr. Evarts joined the pro- 
cession to the library at seven o’clock. 

“He probably has pictures of our skulls or some- 
thing equally artistic!” Eveline grumbled. 

But there were no pictures whatever; indeed, at 
first sight there was nothing unusual; then Jack 
gave a shout. He had discovered a sheet of paper 
covered with Uncle Jim’s scrawling writing, under 
a big interrogation point. 

“*Adore,’” he read. “*‘ Darling —Crazy over— 
Crush — The thing — Elegant. Garnish plentifully 
with italics” The boy’s voice, full of perplexity, 
cleared to a whoop of joy. “I know—it’s Ev!” 

“Never mind,” Eveline retorted, coloring a little 
over the applause that greeted the recognition 
of the salient characteristics of her vocabulary. 
*Here’s another. ‘Us fellers—Play ball—Punk— 
Bonehead—Sport—Airships—You bet!’ ” 

Jack grinned; then he hunted up the next. 

“ ‘Rational—Graft—Statesmanship. vs. Politics— 
Yellow Journalism—Sound—Sane—True Democ- 
racy—Rant— Common sense, the rarest virtue 
under heaven.’ ” 

This time Mr. Evarts joined in the laughter; but 
Eveline’s applause was distinctly absent-minded. 
Only as she left the room did she give a clue to her 
thoughts. 

““We’ve enjoyed the exhibition so much, Mr. 
Kline,” she said. “I am expecting to give a little 
one myself, very soon. I do hope you will be able 
to come.” % 

‘Nothing shall keep me away,” Uncle Jim re- 
sponded, with twinkling eyes. 

As he took down the “‘portraits” a few minutes 
later his eyes were still smiling. Unless he were 
greatly mistaken, Eveline’s would need a rather 
complete revision before very long. 

















‘When jolomy 


has the 
That’s a cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to the spot! It will dis- 
sipate all that stuffy con- 
gestion that causes that 
hacking cough. 


Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It 
is better than a mustard 
plaster—good as that was 
in the old days. And the 
explanation is this : 


Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
It penetrates under the skin, down 
to the part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the ‘congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 


Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism —it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jars—$2.50 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 








ROWN’® 


Bronchial 


Promptly helpful to the vocal cords and bronchial 
passages. A\n effective and pleasant throat remedy— 
ccapaniioaiion. Unexcelled fer coughs, hoarseness 
and loss of voice. Before the public for over 60 years. 
At all Druggists 10c, 25c, 50c, $1 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we 

will mail any size upon receipt of price 


JOHN L BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 








PARCHEESI 


Our Grandparents played Parcheesi. 
Our Parents played Parcheesi. Our 
Children want Parcheesi. Sold by 
Department Stores, T oy and Station- 
ery Stores. 

If not obtainable at dealers game 
will be sent postpaid for $1.00. 
SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO. 
620 Broadway, New York 


Y FURS” HIDES 


10 to 50% more money for you to ship 
Furs, Hides to us than to sell at home. 
Write for price list, shipping tags and 
about our 450-p. H. and T. Guide. 
4 FUR FARMS FREE! 

200 Prizes. Open to All Shippers, 
especially boys under draft age. 
Quick returns,no commission. Est.25 years. Write, 
ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 23, Minneapolis, Minn. 


GET YOUR CLASS PIN FREE 


by showing and selling pins to 
classmates. Make selection from 
catalog of 300 designs sent free 
on request. Prices 15 cents up, 
METAL ARTS CO, 
87 South Ave., Rochester,N.Y. No.193,20c 





PARCHEES! 















No. 46, 15c. 
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To the Boys of America 


Our Future Officers and Soldiers, Boy Scouts 
and All joys 


ATTENTION! 


“ATTABOY” PUTTEES 


Army Regulation Model. Fine 
Graiu Leather. Wear for Years. 
Made by Sorosis Factories ex- 
actly same model as our famous 
Officer’s -Puttees of which we 
have made over 40,000 pairs. For 
years sought for by U. S. Army 
Officers. 


BOYS’ SIZES 


Price $5.00 


Postage prepaid in U.S. and 
Canada. Give calf Measurement 
over clothing. 

Note to Parents. Remarkable 
physical, mental and moral effect 
in the bearing and behavior of 
boys has been noticed through the wearing of 
military clothes and Puttees. 


A. E. LITTLE COMPANY 
Makers of World Famous Sorosis Shoes 
Dept. Y, LYNN, MASS. 


Catalogue Military Footwear sent Dealers on request. 




















Christmas Bicycles 


1918 MODELS NOW READY TO SHIP 
No other cemeern will offer you such values or such 

erms. Make your 
choice from 






colors and 

the famous “Rang 
ot bicycles freight prepaid 
y tv your town. Sent on ap- 
proval for 30 DAYS’ 
‘a. FREE TRIAL. From our 
new big catalog select the 

particular style of RANGER 
icycle you desire. We 
Pay return charges if 

you decide not to keep 
it. You get one month 
riding test at our ex- * 
pense. LOW FAC- 
TORY PRICES 
direct to you from 
the largest, oldest 
and most success- 
fulbicycle concern 
in the country. 


TIRES 


Lamps, Horns 
and parts for all 
bicyeles at half 









Electric usual prices. 
Lighted Send No Money 
gare but write today for 
RANGER this big free cata- 
log, also full particu- 
Motorbike ars of new 30-day 


free trial offer. Donot 
buy until youreceive it. 
WRITE NOW. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. B-50, Chicago 


We want a Rider Agent 
in Every Neighborhood 


MEAD 











Relief From 
Rupture 


The Brooks Rupture Appliance has 
piven relief in thousands of cases where 
other means have fai Automatic Air 
Cushion provides firm, yet gentle pres- 
sure, and is guaranteed to retain the pro- 
trusion at all times. Always covers the 
ruptured spot. Clings closely, never slips. 


Made to Measure and 
Sent on Trial 


The Brook is made 
to your individual measure. Absolute 
satisfaction is Buaranteed. Since we are 
more of a sanitarium than a factory, par- 
ticular care is Ziven to your individual 
case. 
You can obtain the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance on free trial to test its worth. 
It is sold on a basis of satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. You are the 
sole judge of its worth. No need to give 
us any reason for its return, if you are 
not satisfied. We make this liberal offer 
ause we know pay will bless the day 
you learned of the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance. Write for and 
measure blanks 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 
a pe Paton 


470D State Street _ 
Marshall, Mich., U.S.A. 
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An always welcome Christmas Gift! Has grooved runners (of chrome 
y nickel steel) that increase speed and prevent skidding on ice or snow. 
With ali-steel front, which acts as shock-absorber, the safest sled is 
made safer; the strongest sled is made stronger and easier to steer. 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


Nine sizes, 3 to 81g feet long. Sold by hardware and (fj 
paitment stores. 


S.L. Allen& Co. Box 1100C Philadelphia 


Li 
os FREE OFFER: Send ta Ba Unless it bears this trademark 


Flyer 


runners 








it isn’t a Flexible Flyer. 
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The Practical Christmas 


Be practical this Christmas— The practical caris big enough two thousand revolutions per 
it’s the spirit of the times. to seat five large people comfort- minute. 


‘ : : ably; the seats are large, there , , 
Equip the family for efficient is plenty ot ian sends, anid fs It is a long, 106-inch-wheel- 


living. Enable its members to ig, Poi: ncn nas dade = asl eat. 
we Se —_ 
new energy faster than they But the practical car is small ‘ : 
: expend it—celebrate this Christ- enough to be low priced with- It is the practical car of the 
Light Four mas with a new automobile. out sacrifice of quality, to be hour. 


*795 oiaaa niheetianss practical easy on tires and sparing of The Willys-Overland dealer 


; fuel and oil. in your town will show you the 
The practical automobile for 


: . ‘ car and arrange for Christmas 
f.0.b. Toledo—Tax Free the times is the car of known It has the powerful economi- dete ad 
Price subject to change without notice value—the car in which there cal Overland motor that devel- ,. 
is no hint of experiment. ops thirty-two horsepower at See him today. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio Pe ae 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars Address Dept. 896 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 





